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Tue soap which women use for beauty and utility in states like 
Florida, Alabama and Louisiana is a subject of interest to any soap 
manufacturer, but, just as a reminder, there is another group, in New 
York, which raises as much lather as all of these huge sections put 
together. 

They are found in more than 600,000 substantial homes where the 
New York EVENING JOURNAL is invariably the preferred evening paper, 
and always has been. Year after year, manufacturers prove the re- 
sponsiveness of this vast potential of Volume Sales; this most im- 
portant wedge in America’s greatest metropolitan market. 


THE NECESSARY newspaper 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


RODNEY E BOONE GENERAL MANAGER 


The “Radio Honeymoon” 


is Over 


_ people no longer listen out 
of sheer amazement at radio’s 


miracle. They refuse to come to the 
show unless it is good. 


Building an audience of millions 
calls for showmanship that entertains 
—and sells. It is this type of sales- 
manship in showmanship that gets 
and holds the big profits. It has en- 
abled us to deliver commercial mes- 
sages for as low as $1.00 per thousand 


actual listeners. 


Just a few months ago, a Lord & Thomas 
radio program sold $700,000 worth of 
one drug product alone in ten days. For 
another of our clients, a radio program 
on four stations sold so much goods that 
the manufacturer had to reopen a fac- 
tory unit this Spring, which had been 
closed for years. 


Usually, to play safe, we let the thou- 
sands decide what the millions will like. 
Thus, recently we tested an utterly new 
type of daily strip show. Announcements 
on five consecutive days over a 5,000-watt 
test station brought 64,000 sample re- 
quests. So we are not surprised that, after 
only a few months, it is the most popular 
daytime sponsored show on the network, 
according to independent surveys. 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 


Some radio “firsts” 
credited to Lord & Thomas 
(NAMES ON REQUEST) 
It has been said that Lord & Thomas pioneered more 
new things in radio than all the other agencies com- 
bined. Those credited to us are listed briefly below: 


1. First Daily Radio Contest of 
National Scope 
Averaged 10,000 one-dollar sales a day for months. 


2. First Daily Network Strip Program 


Started a new commercial program technique. 


3. First to Rebroadcast Commercial 
Program 


Repeat same program late at night for Far West 
coverage. 


4, First Big Hit Variety Musical Show 
Sponsored on Network 


Set the pattern for big commercial musical pro- 
duction shows in radio. 


5. First Commercial Broadcast of 
Metropolitan Opera Series 


6. First Commercial Series of Pick-ups of 
Foreign Dance Orchestras 


7. First Sustained Commercial Series of 
Spot Pick-ups 
Artists and orchestras from all over the country 
on same program. 


8. First Authentic Police and Dept. of 
Justice Dramas 


9. First in Number of Contest Returns 
1,800,000 forty-cent purchases in 2 weeks. 


First Chain Sponsorship of Football 


First Network Daytime Serial Show 
to Women. 


Talent which was first sponsored or popularized 
nationally through us— Amos ’n’ Andy; Bing Crosby; 
Eddie Duchin; Hal Kemp; Walter O’Keefe; Phil 
Cook; The Goldbergs; Rosario Bourdon; Donald 
Novis; Fred Astaire; Lum and Abner; Al Goodman; 
The Revellers; Walter Winchell; Jack Pearl; Clara, 
Lu and Em; The Cavaliers, and B. A. Rolfe. 


Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained ; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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-The Human Side.- 


What’s America’s Favorite Tune? 


If the ether reaches the cemeteries, Bach and Chopin may turn 
over in their graves. General Electric Company has found in a sut- 
vey of 180 apparently representative American people that No. 1 
among the “greatest songs of all time” is “Swanee River.” This 
number will be given proportionate emphasis by G-E, in coopera- 
tion with local electric companies, in a series on behalf of the 
Better Light-Better Sight movement to go forth over 12 NBC 
stations weekly starting October 20. 


The program, to be known as “Matt Clemens, the Melody 
Master,” may cause further disturbance to deceased composers and 
others by being broadcast from 11 to 11:30 p.m., EST. Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn is in charge. 


The 180 Americans mentioned between them 1,927 songs. These 
included 624 different songs. Americans apparently like rivers. 
After “Swanee River” came “The Blue Danube.” After “The 
Indian Love Call” came “Ave Maria” (whose “Ave Maria” we 
don’t know). Then in order were “Kiss Me Again,” “Annie 
Laurie,” “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” “The Rosary,” and 
“Old Black Joe.” 


The series were written by Homer Croy. In them “Matt Clem- 
ens,” local editor, philosopher and orchestra leader of Willow 
Heights, U. S. A., gathers his friends in of a Sunday evening for 
a bit of music. 


People’s Paper 


Frank L. Palmer, crusading labor editor and president of 
Utopian Society of America, East (which changed its name the 
other day to The Liberators), has become editor and publisher 
of a new national tabloid newspaper, the People’s Press. Asso- 
ciated with him, among others, ate Harvey O'Connor of Pitts- 
burgh, who wrote ‘Mellon’s Millions” and ‘‘Steel—Dictator,” 
Arthur Kallet, co-author of ‘100,000,000 Guinea Pigs,” now a 
leader of the Consumers’ Research strike, and Louis 
Weitzenkorn, former managing editor of the New 
York Daily Mirror. 


The paper has a circulation objective of 1,000,- 
000, Mr. Palmer said, and print order on the 
first weekly issue, November 2, is 75,000. 


Although it is out to fight “the gyp games of 
the Mellons, Morgans and Rockefellers,” he ex- 
plained, the People’s Press will be an advertising 
medium. The policies will be somewhat along the 
lines of the “old Scripps-McRae newspapers.” The 
paper will be national in news, advertising and cir- 
culation, with headquarters at 160 North La Salle 


somewhat with that of the Christian Science Monitor. In about 
20 larger cities there will be “local publishers,” in charge of 
news, advertising and circulation in their localities. Mr. Palmer 
hopes to get enough local advertising and circulation to support 
the other local efforts. The paper will sell for three cents a copy, 
$1 a year. National advertising rates have not been announced. 


The only national advertiser yet signed is Cooperative Dis- 
tributors. Mr. Palmer expects others. Did not Secretary of 
Commerce Roper point out the other day that the proportion 
of the national income held by wage earners is higher today than 
in 1929? The firm of Palmer, O’Connor, Kallet & Co. has had 
considerable experience in interesting the working people. And 
as True Story has explained on various occasions, they do buy 
a tremendous lot of automobiles, cigarettes and facial cream. 


The Forgetting Man Is Remembered 


Wives who boo-hoo because “You didn’t even remember what 
d-d-day this is” can dry those tears. Husbands whose brains go 
blank when they should recall birthday anniversaries can perk up. 
Western Union will jog memories from now on. And WU never 
forgets. 


The absent-minded may leave a list of friends, relatives and 
business associates, with their birthdays and other memorable 
occasions, at any Western Union office. On the day before the 
anniversary, WU reminds the patrons to send greetings by tele- 
graph. At the same time the man who has been reminded to 
wire, goes out and buys candy, books or something else appro- 
priate. The telegraph company is not much interested in that, 
of course, but it hopes that its new remote-control memory will 
send flocks of telegrams sizzling on their way. 


*“Sanoi Isanta”’ 


From Finland, the country that pays its debts, comes this story 
of an advertising success. 


The Finns, it seems, are heavy cigarette smokers, but there are 
many brands struggling for the honor of soothing Finnish men 
and maids. Therefore, when the “Saimaa” brand was intro- 
duced in 1930 the admen had to show a burst of speed com- 
parable to Paavo Nurmi’s best efforts. 


Ph. U. Strengberg & K:ni Oy, the maker, has been in business 
since 1762, and is therefore 28 years older than our own veteran 
P. Lorillard Company. Strengberg called on agency Erva-Latvala 
Oy, which is the Helsingfors representative of Erwin, Wasey, to 
produce a copy theme. Whereupon one of the firm’s copywriters 
had a vision. He conceived the idea of an “isanta,”” a peasant 
farm proprietor, jolly, shrewd and speaking with a touch of 
country dialect. Isanta would philosophize upon news of the 
day, tell tall stories and remind readers that 
medium-priced ‘“Saimaa’s” are “Mieto, makea, 
antoisa’”’ (‘‘mild, tasty and substantial’’). , 


During the years since then “sanoi isanta” (“said 
the farmer’) has become as familiar to Finns as 
“I'd Walk a Mile for a Camel.” Jovially he has 
commented on the Olympic games, vegetarianism, 
lotteries, free love and the grain tariffs—anything 
and everything. 


Once he talked about a stingy, cranky peasant 
and called him by a name picked at random. From 
an outlying province whizzed a furious letter from 
a man who answered the description perfectly. His 


Street, Chicago, and eastern offices at Abundance 
House, 41 East 20th Street, New York. 


belief that the ad was meant to ridicule him was 
strengthened by the fact that his brother had sent 
in a story for the Isanta series not long before. 
To keep the two brothers from starting a blood 


Arthur Kallet, whose latest 
publishing venture will give 
weekly advice to the 100,- 


Its development, however, may be compared 000,000 Guinea Pigs. 
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Economics has set an Age Limit to 
which all automobile manufacturers 
will do well to pay heed! To be sure, 
you can sell cars to young people in 
their teens and early twenties. You 
also can sell cars to men and women 
in their late fifties and sixties. But the 
bulk of your sales come from people 
in their 30s and 40s. This is the eco- 
nomic Age Limit that guarantees an 
active market for all automobile pro- 
motions. We say economic, because 
today men and women in their 30s and 
40s possess thé bulk of America’s 
income. 


To keep your advertising within this 
Age Limit, with the least waste, is your 
advertising problem. In Chicago, the 
American offers you quality circulation 
for automobile sales. Not quality in 
the sense of a small circulation of ex- 


OTE CATS 


tremely wealthy people. That sort of 
thing went out with the crash. On the 
contrary: quality in the sense of a 
great many men and women in their 
30s and 40s with incomes large enough 
to afford new cars ... quality in the 
sense that these people are young, ac- 
tive, have confidence in themselves and 
their futures. In other words, quality 
in its new, present day sense: income 
plus an inclination to spend that 
income. 


It’s very important that the American 
has the largest evening circulation in 
Chicago. But it’s much more import- 
ant that the preponderance of this 
circulation is concentrated within the 
Age Limit of the active new car market. 
Or, to put it im the words of Ben 
Bernie, the American gives you, “The 
mosta of the besta.” 
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feud, the agency had to empty many vials of diplomatic ojj. 


Hundreds of other letters were received praising the series and 
suggesting anecdotes. Sales in the second year of the campaign 
jumped 276%. Every year since they have continued to climb, 
Today the cigarette tops the field. Isanta is as popular as Santa, 


CAR SAY SUN OCO 


The envy of the average man for coats-of-arms and Great 
Seals and such things has been somewhat assuaged since last 
June by Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, by providing him with 
a “monogram emblem” for the left-hand tail of his car. 


The emblem, as you have doubtless observed on many high- 
ways (if indeed you did not succumb yourself, and drop into a 
Sunoco station and get one), is in the shape of the Company's 
trade mark—a yellow diamond pierced by a red arrow. The 
heavy metal carries a recess into which are fitted the three initials 
of the car owner. They are blue, to carry out the company’s blue 
and yellow scheme, and are fastened to the emblem with lugs which 
are bent to form a permanent lock. 


Just how many of the monograms have gone to work identify- 
ing car owners and directing traffic M. H. Leister, sales and 
advertising manager, motor products, Sun Oil Company, would 
not say. Mr. Leister did, however, provide 14 reasons why, 
from a merchandising standpoint, it “represents as nearly a 100% 
advertising novelty as we have seen.” 


Some of the reasons were that “it is essentially outdoor adver- 
tising (a good medium for oil and gasoline) in space that can- 
not be bought; it ties in directly with product and trade mark; 
takes the form of an endorsement of the product; makes it easier 
for the motorist to drive into a Sunoco station.’’ Nevertheless, “the 
advertising is so subdued as to make the emblem attractive.” 


The emblem has been promoted consistently in the Lowell 
Thomas Blue Sunoco broadcasts, in the company’s mewspaper 
advertising, on posters at stations, and in its monthly dealer 
magazine, the Sunoco Diamond. 


To get one or more the motorist must go to a Sunoco station 
and pay 10 cents each. The life of the emblem is estimated “very 
moderately” at a year; it is protected by patent applications. 


Some of the motorists are so proud of them they have two or 
even three on one car. One fast driver bought two, to spell 
out “BYE BYE.” Another thought “HOT CHA” a good rear-end 
slogan. Two honeymooners wondered why they still ran into 
difficulties, until’ they discovered that practical jokers had placed 
three plates on their car reading “JOE WED MAY.” 


No Kiddin’ 


Some industrial designers are a bit addled. In spite of the 
goodly number who really know what they are doing, those who 
forget such trifles as mechanical principles and production possi- 
bilities have irked hard-headed manufacturers plenty . . . irked a 
few of them to the point that these manufacturing gentry want to 
hold a new-type “exhibition of industrial design.” They would 
hire a hall to display their own design creations . . . designs that 
are “just as good as a lot of the ideas these designers bring us.” 


Here are a few of the “important” products to be displayed on 
plush backgrounds under light beams transmitted by radio from 
the White House: Stream-lined door knob; non-cracking chewing 
gum; modernistic shoe lace with automatic hole finder; under-bed 
chamber (thunder mug to you) bearing the hand-tooled inscription, 
“It may be cold but it’s chromium”; folded paper napkin that 
unfolds without benefit of profanity; foot cooler in home refrig- 
erator for negro mammy cooks; pneumatic-bodied motor truck 
that can merely caress innocent bystanding fenders; Mack roadster 
with railroad iron bumpers that can take it and fight back; futur- 
istic sheet-iron panties for locomotives (that won't blow off as did 
the New York Central’s first pair); and so on, ad nauseam. Up 
to press time no bughouse had been leased for this exhibition. 
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ONE OF YOUR“MUST” MARKETS 


No alert advertiser would stay out of the Indianapolis 


Radius. Its 2 million people buy too much merchandise. 
It's equally foolish to try to sell the Radius without using 
The News. Today, it's being read and responded to 
habitually by more people than have ever before taken 


any daily newspaper in Indiana. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS 


New York: Dan A, Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. 
Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 


ATTENDANT 


LAUNDRYMAN 


CONDUCTOR 


FACTORY WORKER 


ASSISTANT SUPT. 


N terms of what you sell, your business may be radically dif- 

ferent from the automotive field 

Nevertheless people like these—and their wives—also bought 
52% of an expensive mattress, 61% of a premium priced cod 
liver olf, 65% of o mechanical refrigerator; 61% of o high cost 
household cleanser 

The Wage Earner families of America are a new morket 
accounting for two-thirds of most retail merchandise i is 
America’s prosperity hope of the future. Yet of all major moge- 
tines, only True Story—os new os the Wage Earner market itself 
—butks its circulation here. With o simplified, realistic, personal- 
ized editorial technique in stories and Service Departments, Irve 
Story's newsstand sales policy automatically selects each month 
2,000,000 of the best housewives in this great buying group 

The vost soles potenticlities of the Wage Earner market are 
reflected by the fact that True Story has won the greatest public 
demand and the largest reader revenue of any magazine in 
the world 


Trve Story should be your key magazine because it does a job 
no other magazine can do! Other major gazi may ti 
to resell the small group of families who were once your only 
customers. But True Story is the only magazine thet can 
concentrate your sales story among the new housewives who 
outnumber and outbuy your older market almost 2 to 1 


Is your 1936 magazine list in tune with the times? 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
333 North Michigan Avenue New Center Building 
Chicago, tlinois Detroit, Mich 
Statier Building 
Boston, Mass. 
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Russ Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
VACE RR & POLK PHOTOS UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOODO— BLACK BOK 


SIGN PAINTER 


People like 
these bought 
73% of the 
NEW 
1935 FORDS 


(What does this mean 
in terms of your own 
business?) 


LABORER AUTO MECHANIC 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the period ending October 20, 1935: 


Average hourly factory 
earnings, which in 1929 
were 58.9 cents, accord- 
ing to the National 
Industrial Conference 
Board’s regular monthly 
survey, fell to 45.3 cents 
in March, 1933—a decline of 23.1%, the lowest level of 
the depression. By July of this year earnings had risen to 
59.8 cents and last month they reached 60.1 cents, 2% 
above the level for 1929, 


Wage Rates 
Continue Up 


@ @ @ But in 1929 the average work week was 48.4 
hours, while today it is 37.2 hours. This means that actual 
weekly earnings for the average factory worker were $28.51 
in 1929 and $22.36 today. 


@ @ @ The increase in the average weekly earnings 
from the depression low point in important industries is as 
follows: Manufacturing, 30.2; Retail Trade, 7.9; Whole- 
sale Trade, 8.3; Bituminous Coal Mining, 22.4; Anthracite 
Coal Mining, 9.4; Railroads, 20.7. 


@ @ @ At the end of August, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, residential building contracts for the 
year exceeded the full year totals for 1932, 1933, or 1934, 
and total building for 1935 to date is running more than 
$110,000,000 ahead of that recorded for the same period 
last year. September residential awards increased 134% 
over the same month last year, 


@ @ @ And is this boom helping manufacturers in 
the building field? Well, an official of the FHA is au- 
thority for the statement that 63 companies specializing in 
building material report an increase in aggregate net income 
of 1,550% in the first six months of 1925 over 1934. 


@ @ @ Even the very conservative president of the 
United States Steel Corporation said last week, in discussing 
the general outlook: ‘‘Production appears to be moving up 
toward the level of 1928, when the output exceeded 50,- 
000,000 tons.’”’ This would exceed by almost 20% the 
average production for the ten-year period ending with 
1929. 


@ @ @ Business activity in September hit a new high 
mark for the year, but the record did not last very long 
because another high was established in the first week of 
this month. Greater than seasonal gains were recorded for 
steel, automobiles, and electric power production. 


@ @ @ The consensus of more than a dozen economic 
and financial surveys is that business activity will continue 
upwards for the next several months with only minor inter- 
tuptions. They believe this to be true regardless of the 
coming national political campaign and the only hedge they 
make is that the golden apples might be spilled if we 
became embroiled in a European war. 


@ @ @ The Supreme Court will be in the spot-light 
for months to come because of the New Deal cases coming 
before it. Contrary to general opinion, however, compara- 
tively few important New Deal measures are at stake at 
this session of the Court. Such keystones as the Holding 
Company Act, the Guffey Bituminous Coal Standardization 
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Act, the Social Security Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Railway Retirement Act are not due for rulings 
this session. 


@ @ @ The best opinion seems to be that the Govern- 
ment will win the Processing Tax suit and the TVA case. 
The weight of opinion is that the Court will hold the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act as unconstitutional and that this 
would automatically doom the Tobacco Control and the 
new Potato Control Acts. Bear in mind that the New Deal 
wasn’t warm about any of these three and there would be 
plenty of hosannas of joy down at AAA if the Court would 
hold them invalid. 


@ @ @ The New Deal's first experiment in mass pro- 
duction of houses is scheduled to start in Hightstown, New 
Jersey, next month. The factory will be the first large unit 
of the Jersey homesteads projects of the Federal resettlement 
administration, now ne development on a 1,260-acre 
tract. It is planned to accommodate 200 needle trade 
workers and their families and it will be the first subsistence 
homestead community in which the majority activities of 
the homesteaders will be conducted on a cooperative basis. 
Families will make a down payment of $500 for their home 
and a one-acre tract of land. The factory will mold two 
houses daily. Walls will be poured in special forms and 
the roofs will be made from the same concrete slabs. 


@ @ @ Makers of baby carriages and other juvenile 
necessities may well consider the statement of the National 
Resources Bureau that, “if present trends continue,” the 
population of the U. S. will be stationary in 25 years. Fewer 
young people, more old and middle-aged will mean great 
shifts in marketing. 


Photo courtesy of Radio City Music Hall 


Two years ago we heard many calamitous reports about 
the theatre industry. There were too many theatres, too 
many seats, too few with money enough to go to the 
theatre. What a difference two years make! In the 
first nine months of this year 260 new theatres have 
been built in 38 states at an investment of more than 
$25,000,000, and unknown additional millions have been 
spent throughout the country for remodeling old proper- 
ties. Texas leads the country with 53 new theatres this 
year, followed by New York, 24; Massachusetts, 19; 
Ohio, 14; Pennsylvania, 12; Cleveland, 12; Illincis, 11; 
Louisiana, 11; and Mississippi, 10. 
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The Federal Reserve 
Bank figures show that 
bank debits for the 
country as a whole for 
the month of September 


Bank Debits 
Are Up 3 0 %o were up 21.4% over 
last year. For the week 


ending October 5 the increase was 31%. 


@ @ @ This upturn in business is reflected in retail 
sales, Take household electric refrigerators as an example: 
Last month the sales were 110,161 units as compared with 
79,195 in the same month last year, an increase of 38.7%. 
On the Pacific coast the increase was well over 100%, and 
in New England and the Middle Atlantic States it was 
over 50%. 


@ @ @ Manufacturers are going after business more 
aggressively, as may be seen from the increase in room sales 
in the hotels. As compared with last September the occu- 
pancy rate increased 28% in the Pacific Coast hotels, 31% 
in Cleveland, 17% in Detroit, 13% in Washington, 
11% in Texas, etc. 


@ @ @ Buyer registration at the Merchandise Mart in 
Chicago increased 47% last month over September, 1934. 
Many retailers were caught short of goods during the 
Christmas season last year and, with business conditions 
improved, they do not intend to let that happen again. 


@ @ @ Most of the increases seem to be around the 
“30” mark. Orders received by the General Electric Com- 
pany for the third quarter of the year, for example, jumped 
34% over last year. 


@ @ @ The steel trade has improved even more than 
that. A year ago it was operating at 23.2% of capacity; 
today at 51%; lumber production is at the highest level 
since 1931. 


@ @ @ Spot reports from various sections last week, 
as compiled by the Department of Commerce, show these 
changes: The business index of Southern California is at 
75.3, the highest — in several years; in Cleveland the 
100 leading manufacturers are employing 10,000 more men 
than a year ago; the Great Lakes regional advisory board 
predicts a 37% increase in car requirements for the Detroit 
region during the last quarter as compared with 1934. 


@ @ @ In Springfield, Massachusetts, textile, paper 
and silk hosiery mills report substantially increased produc- 
tion and employment. Retail sales in Boston are far ahead 
of last year. Sales of new model automobiles in New York 
made the best showing since 1929, Applications for relief 
in Cleveland reached the lowest point since last December. 
Department sales in Washington are 13% ahead of last 
year. Wholesale drug goods sales in Cincinnati last 
week were 28.4% better than last year. Building permits 
in Detroit are running three times the value of last year. 


@ @ @ For the third time in two months Inter- 
national Harvester has authorized expansion plans for its 
manufacturing plants. The latest is an expenditure of 
$2,250,000 in enlarging and modernizing its Wisconsin 
Steel Works in South Chicago. 


@ @ @ Minneapolis flour sales in September were the 
best of any month since 1932. Retail trade in Dallas last 
week was 19.4% over the same week last year. In San 
Francisco 8,212 telephones were installed in August as 
compared with 5,469 in August of last year. 
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Samples of the popula. 
tion of four metropolj. 
tan cities taken by the 


Relief—and | 
° Metropolitan Life Ip. 
the Birth Rate surance Company show 


that there is a birth rate 

of 107 per 1,000 fami. 
lies in comfortable circumstances as against 178 in poor 
families and 210 in families on relief. 


@ @ @ The following table from “Domestic Com. 
merce’’ shows the purchase of brands specified and of 
brands switched due to influence by sales people: 

Percent of Total Purchases 


Brands Brands 
Not Specified Switched 
NE cua ddaaabe 37.9% 3.4% 
Department store ...... 38.8 13.2 
Automotive products ... 15.0 A 
MT tdcpuawtand snes 22.2 $2 
Home furnishings ..... 37.2 15.7 
Men’s furnishings ...... 64.9 9.1 
Appliances, radio ...... 20.0 0.0 
Paint products ........ 27.0 7.8 
CGE i rssiesccens 32.2 4.7 


@ @ @ A survey made by the Labor Research Asso- ’ 
ciation in Milwaukee shows the following number of brands 
in retail stores: Flour, 45; catsup, 55; ginger ale, 65; 
tires, 65; toothpaste, 75; cereals, 87; coffee, 110. With 
such a wealth of articles in retail stores, it is obviously 
impossible for sales clerks to be fair to all brands. Con- 
sumer acceptance must be won by other means. 


@ @ @ The progressive Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
disagrees with other Eastern lines that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should not interfere with the present 
passenger fares. The Commission has before it a report 
by one of its examiners proposing that passenger fares 
throughout the country be fixed at two cents a mile for 
coach travel and three cents for use of Pullman cars, This 
would increase the rates in the South, but lower them east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers. All of the Eastern railroads except the Baltimore 
and Ohio recently filed exceptions to the examiner's report. 
The Baltimore and Ohio thinks that the reason why there 
has been a constant decrease in the number of passengers 
using the railroads is that fares are too high in comparison 
with competing forms of transportation. 


@ @ @ Samuel O. Dunn, Editor of Railway Age, said 
last week, ‘The 50,000,000 people living on farms and in 
communities virtually a part of them constitute much the 
largest single market of our industries. For years after the 
Great War, the relationship between farm prices on the 
one hand and industrial wages and prices on the other 
hand was such that the average income of a farm family 
was less than half as large as the average income of families 
dependent upon industry and railroad transportation. The 
long-continued disparity between the purchasing powers of 
our rural and urban populations was probably the principal 
cause of the depression.” 


@ @ @ Advertising Women of New York, Inc., is 
sending 35-40 speakers to women’s clubs in and around 
Metropolitan New York to dispel some of the half-truths 
and distorted facts about the workings of advertising. 
“Your life has been made easier by advertising,” they will 
state. “Advertising raises the standard of living; it lowers 
the cost of products; it tells you of brands known for 
quality and priced as low or lower than un-advertised 
products.” A series of radio programs along the same line 
will also be broadcast by the ad women. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Quarter Century: (Above) Bernard 
Lichtenberg resigns November 1 as 
vice-president and director of Al- 
exander Hamilton Institute after 
25 years with the organization. He 
is v-p and director of Congressional 
st Intelligence, Inc., the Better Busi- 
ac ness Bureau of New York, and is 
chairman of the ANA Government 
relations committee. 
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Looking Through 
the Lens at the 
‘ft World of Sales 


' Vice-President Jacobs and 


Swinging "Round the Circle: 
(Below) General American Life 
Insurance, St. Louis, is sending 
three of these electric displays 
to its agencies. A removable 
panel carries the name of the 
agent currently using it. Made 
solidly of wood, metal and fab- 
ricated board, operated by a sin- 
gle electric motor, it is shipped 
in a case ready for installation. 
Insurance companies have not, 
heretofore, used such novelties 
to any great extent. 


 puture 


INDEPENDENCE 
WILL BE BASED 


ss a BoRson % 


GS oom, cosmee a Owe He 


LUFE INSURANCE FOOD | 
SHELTER, CLOTHING. THe. 


ied 
STOP WORK, OR Ralfiy 
DAYS WHER YOU Car 
NOT WORK, 


PURCHASED: 
FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Consultation: (Left) In pri- 
vate life these “doctors” are 
Chief Engineer Wermine, 


Sales Manager Clough, of the 
Belden Manufacturing Com- 
pany. They are here dissect- 
ing a vacuum cleaner stricken 
with that fearsome disease 
“Corditis,” a malady of elec- 
trical cords. “It causes severe 
mental irritation and violent 
nervous disorders among 
electric appliance users. The 
symptoms are frayed wire 
and broken plugs.” Belden 
is advertising its unbreakable 
rubber plugs with “Corditis” 
as the copy theme. 


Not So Little: (Right) “The 
most elaborate and expensive 
advertising car in the world” 
is the way the M. R. Kop- 
meyer ad agency describes 
this sound auto. It is used 
by the Oertel Brewing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky, 
to play up interest in Little 
Brown Jug ale. 


Feen-a-mint Get-Together: (Above) 
At the annual sales meeting of 
Health Products Corporation, ad- 
vertising plans for the coming year 
were told to salesmen by a group 
of experts representing the princi- 
pal media used. Some of the 
speakers are shown: Top row, left 
to right, A. S. Hardin, of the 
William Esty agency; Carroll 
Rheinstrom, of Macfadden Publica- 
tions; Frank Meeker, president of 
Osborn. Scelero and Meeker; bot- 
tom row, P. Wesley Combs, vice- 
president of William Esty; Gifford 
Hart, Health Products’ advertising 
manager. 


Homecomer: (Left) Karl Bron- 
son, who was De Soto Motors’ 
first ad manager, in 1928, re- 
turns to that post after a four- 
year absence. When he intro- 
duced De Soto to the public 
more than 80,000 units were 
sold. He hopes to crack the 
old record. 


Circus: Coronation of the Silver King and Queen, a Panther stunt participated in by successful salesmen and their wives. 


Panther’s 3-Ring Circus 
Keeps Salesmen on Toes 


with competition that giant com- 

panies were sticking out their 

fangs at all intruders, 13 years ago 
came the Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. 
Company, and established headquarters 
in Ft. Worth, Texas. No additional 
capital has been invested since its 
origin yet the company has never 
ceased to make a net profit, and it has 
grown into a sales organization cover- 
ing 40 states. But how? 

Therein lies the story of a master 
hand in generating enthusiasm for 
selling — Carl Wollner, president. 
Briefly, it is the account of a series of 
sales conventions almost incredible in 
their circus-like atmosphere and gaiety, 
almost unbelievable in their sales 
stimulation. 

Sometimes these meetings are called 
conventions, sometimes conferences, 
sometimes assemblies. They are held 
omce or twice a year, whenever the 
president has an inspiration for one— 
as the forthcoming assembly, Decem- 
ber 30 through January 4, at Mineral 
Wells, resort town where the home- 
town distractions can be avoided. 
There are already enough inspirational 
features in progress for this assembly 
to put the 80 salesmen into a fervor 
of selling comparable to the religious 
frenzy which Aimee Semple McPher- 
son inspires. In progress are the Mil- 
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[= a sales field already so hot 


lionaires’ Contest, competition for the 
King and Queen Coronation, antici- 
pation of the President’s Club, and 
the striving for the gold watch, chain 
and medal backed with a panther em- 
blem out of which stare ruby eyes and 
a diamond mouth. 

So far, no wedding has been lined 
up, as for a previous convention, like- 
wise held at Mineral Wells’ Baker 
Hotel. A salesman with marrying in- 
tentions was given a quota to reach. 
To make the goal was to get the en- 
gagement ring, the wedding ring, the 
bridal bouquet, the formal wedding 
supper, the bridal suite at the hotel, 
even the music and the minister as a 
friendly gesture from Panther. The 
salesman made the goal, and the wed- 
ding was booked as a feature attrac- 
tion at the convention. Even the bride 
and groom’s parents were Panther 
guests at the ceremonies and supper. 

The wedding party gave romance 
and diversion to a meeting held es- 
sentially for a program of sales 
demonstrations, dramatizations of fic- 
titious sales for education and the like. 
But where the Panther education be- 
gins and entertainment ends is hard 
to ascertain, so subtly are they linked 
and so obviously do they bring the 
same results—consistent profits. 

The same intense “happy family” 
idea is carried out with the office or- 


ganization. A recent issue of the week- 
ly house organ carried a picture of the 
office staff and a story about the cere- 
monies connected with breaking 
ground for the new office building 
across the street from the factory. 
Excerpts: 

“A bottle of Piper's Rheims cham- 
pagne was opened under the direction 
of Secretary Shanks and everybody had 
a sip or two of it to celebrate this 
important event in Panther history, 
while with a special silver shovel we 
broke ground for the foundation ex- 
cavation, which since then has pro- 
ceeded right along. 

“By the way, we took the cham- 
pagne in on a debt about two years 
old. . . . I mention this so you won't 
think us too extravagant. You might 
otherwise justly think we should apply 
the six iron men on the contractor's 
bill. 

“So now the new Panther Office 
Building—with all the added facilities 
which it will give us, enabling us to 
cooperate with you much more ef- 
ficiently—is well under way.” 

The October to January 1 Million- 
aires’ Contest is already increasing 
sales. At the firing of the opening 
gun, each salesman was mailed 66,500 
bucks (certificates designed for the 
purpose) which represented one cer- 
tificate of each denomination. The de- 
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nominations were 50,000, 10,000, 
5,000, 1,000, and 500. Each salesman 
gets his additional bucks each week, 
based on his earnings during the pre- 
ceding week. All certificates are issued 
in the owner's name, and registered as 
such in the comptroller’s office. 

Certificates were to be earned as fol- 
lows: (1) For each dollar sold of 
shippable Quality Volume (in mini- 
mum certificates of 500 bucks), 100 
bucks. (2) For each dollar sold of 
shippable Roof Coating Volume at 
list price, an additional 50 bucks. (3) 
For each dollar sold of shippable Vol- 
ume of Neatsfoot Oil at 90 cents per 
gallon, or better, an additional 50 
bucks. (4) For each dollar sold of 
shippable Quality Volume sold on 
bona-fide terms of 30 days, or less, 
an additional 50 bucks. (5) For each 
dollar sold of shippable Volume for 
counties, cities, townships, states and 
government, an additional 50 bucks. 
(6) For each dollar sold of shippable 
Quality Volume of Spring Pack sold 
at its regular price, an additional 50 
bucks. 

The Millionaires’ Contest will cul- 
minate in a grand auction at the New 
Year’s Assembly, when valuable prizes 
will be bid in with the bucks earned 
during the contest. There will be 100 
prizes to bid on. Naturally, the more 
bucks a salesman has, the more 
valuable the prize or prizes he'll be 
able to bid in. 

The prizes will range from a $500 
full-karat lady’s diamond solitaire to 
a large assortment of other prizes of 
less value—a Panther diamond _bar- 
pin, a Gladstone bag, a woman's 
week-end bag, and other items. In 
every possible instance the Panther 
prizes use the Panther trade mark. 
Even when women’s handbags: are 
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Ringmaster: President Carl Wollner stages conventions 
whenever he has an inspiration. 


given as prizes, the fastener on the 
bag is the distinctive Panther head 
made up in gold for the purpose. 

One of the highlights of the forth- 
coming big Panther Assembly will be 
the honor paid to the Silver King and 
the Silver Queen. The man who bids 
in at the auction for the first prize in 
the Millionaires’ Contest (he will 
likely be the man who earned the 
largest amount of bucks in the Mil- 
lionaires’ Contest) will be honored as 
Silver King, and his wife will be the 
Silver Queen. The royalty will be 
crowned formally—a ceremony which 
the Panther employes carry on with a 
solemn, indeed almost reverent, man- 
ner. 
“These things pay,” said Mr. Woll- 
ner. ‘That is the question A. M. Pate 
(vice-president and my partner, though 
this has been a corporation, since its 
start) and I always ask ourselves be- 
fore we start anything—‘Does it pay?’ 
Definitely, these antics pay. We need 
them just as we need bread to go with 
our ham and eggs for breakfast. Our 
policy is to lead salesmen, never to 
drive them. 

“An example of the manner in 
which we get over our points to them 
is the method by which we get 
punctual attendance at the sessions at 
our conventions,’ Mr. Wollner added. 
“If you want to be high-handed with 
your sales force, you'll likely always 
be hiring and firing. At least one- 
fourth of our group has been with us 
for five years or more. Now, at our 
conventions, every session is planned 
to the minute, not to the hour, from 
the 8:30 A.M. session to the 3:15 
P.M. session. To get every man there 
on time, we draw for attendance 
prizes the very minute the session 
is due to begin. If a salesman is late 


Based on an interview by Ann Bradshaw with 


CARL WOLLNER 


President, Panther Oil & Grease Manufacturin g Company, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


When a company starts from scratch and, in the 
teeth of the bitterest sort of competition, makes 
an increasing profit each year, there must be a 
reason. Panther Oil’s whirlwind salesmen’s con- 
tests may be unconventional, but they bring in 
the orders. Obviously, Panthermen like the unusual. 


This Panther representative yearned for 
matrimony. He was given a quota and 
when he reached it the company presented 
him with an engagement ring, wedding 
ring, bridal bouquet, the wedding sup- 
per—everything even to the minister’s 


fee. Did he work? Ask the bride. 


and misses the calling of his name, the 
prize is given to someone else. When 
the late salesman enters, he is told 
that his name was called but that he 
missed his prize by being absent. 
This proves an effective method for 
keeping the salesmen’s minds on busi- 
ness sessions, and yet avoids our hav- 
ing openly to criticize a man for being 
late. We find that what not to do 
(Continued on page 501) 
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Singer Widens ““Wardrobe”’ Plan 
as 1,000,000 Women Respond 


BY 
LAWRENCE 
M. 
HUGHES 


Other Dresses from our 


Easy: to Make Wordrobe 800% 


With this page in The 
American Weekly and 
This Week Singer im- 
pressed on women the 
idea of sewing at home. 
The ad utilized styles from 
five pattern companies 
which were, in turn, pro- 
moted by those firms in 
class magazines. Singer is 
endeavoring to widen its 
replacement market, for 
nearly every home now 
has an old sewing machine. 


ESPONSE of 1,000,000 women 
R to a plan for a “complete 
Summer wardrobe for $25,” 
promoted in newspapers and 
magazines with a combined circulation 
of 20,000,000 last Spring, has caused 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, New 
York, to run a larger program, pro- 
moting an “‘easy-to-make Fall and 
Winter wardrobe for $29.75,” in news- 
papers and magazines with a combined 
circulation of 33,000,000. 

The first effort, developed by G. 
Lynn Sumner Company, Singer's ad- 
vertising and merchandising counsel- 
ors, under direction of H. A. Hey, 
advertising manager, involved -nine 
dresses and a swagger coat designed 
by Mary Brooks Picken. It involved 
patterns from five pattern companies 
and materials from six fabric manufac- 
turers with nationally known brands. 

Singer promoted them in a page in 
The American W eekly and This Week. 
The pattern companies emphasized 
them in class magazines, Both em- 
phasized that the wardrobe could be 
made at home for about one-third of 
its cost ready-made. Each garment was 
offered in a choice of four colors. 

The entire job has been, as Mr. 
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Sumner explained, to sell sewing ma- 
chines by selling the idea of satisfac- 
tory and economical home sewing. 

The sewing machine is the oldest 
and most widely used major home 
“appliance.” Elias Singer introduced 
his sewing machine in 1851. It started 
as an industrial device. But a couple 
of years later the New York Herald 
pointed out in text and picture that 
“already there are many hundreds of 
industrious females . . . who have been 
much prospered by the use’’ of ‘‘Sin- 
ger’s perpendicular action sewing 
machine.” In the late '50’s Singer 
extended the vogue further by adopt- 
ing here the English “hire-purchase” 
or what is known now as the instal- 
ment buying system. 

With sewing machines now in nine 
of ten United States homes, and with 
10,000,000 Singers alone in use in 
this country, the company cast about 
for a plan which would stimulate ma- 
chine replacements and which would 
also reach the relatively small untapped 
market. Some of the machines in use 
antedated the electrically-driven models 
first introduced in 1919. 

Singer sells only sewing machines, 
Mr. Sumner explained, and sells them 


through 1,200 of its own shops in 709 
cities and through 6,000 house-to. 
house salesmen. 

The wardrobe plan was intended to 
harness a revival of interest in home 
sewing that had been manifest in the 
last couple of years, It was prompted 
by greater leisure in the home, desire 
for economy, dissatisfaction with cheap 
ready-to-wear, and as a phase of a cycle 
of enthusiasm for various home crafts, 

By promoting an entire wardrobe it 
was designed to overcome the objec. 
tions of the woman who thought her 
present machine “good enough for the 
sewing I do,” and to sell her a new 
machine. 

A book was prepared in four colors 
illustrating the ten Summer garments 
both through drawings and _photo- 
graphs and giving detailed costs of 
materials to the last cent. To pattern 
and fabric makers and department 
stores Singer showed that, though the 
plan was intended to sell sewing ma- 
chines, each $25 which a woman spent 
on her home-made wardrobe would 
mean $20.40 worth of fabrics, $2.85 
of patterns, 62 cents of buttons, 66 
cents of thread, 47 cents of snap fas- 
teners, hooks and eyes, and bias trim— 
not to mention, in many instances, pins, 
needles, thimbles, scissors, dress forms, 
ironing boards and electric irons. 

To the stores Singer said: ‘The 
woman who buys a Singer now will 
not buy another for many years. But 
she will continue to buy patterns, fab- 
rics and supplies every season, year 
in and year out.” 


How-to-Sew Books, Free 


A million of the books were made 
available only at Singer's own 1,200 
shops. In the advertising campaign 
the book was offered free. Sixty com- 
plete wardrobes were made up and 60 
fashions shows went on tour, showing 
the dresses every day in as many dif- 
ferent Singer shops. The 6,000 com- 
pany representatives, calling at an aver- 
age of 60,000 homes a day, told the 
story of the wardrobe, showing women 
a portfolio containing designs and 
actual swatches in four colors of the 
fabrics in every garment. They issued 
tickets to the fashion shows, and cards 
exchangeable for the wardrobe book. 

Although no department stores sell 
Singer sewing machines, and many sell 
competitive makes, several hundred of 
them participated in the Summer ward- 
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robe campaign. Many showed Singer 
machines in their windows and men- 
tioned the wardrobe in their newspaper 
copy. 

_ is a “conservative” organiza- 
tion. They would not tell SM how 
many machines they sold. But they 
were sufficiently encouraged to do the 
job on a wider scale this Fall. 

The current campaign, involving a 
full color page in The American Weekly 
of September 29 and 1,000 lines, 
mainly gravure, in 41 newspapers, pro- 
moted “a $100 wardrobe for $29.75.” 
Nearby Singer shops were listed. A 
coat, a suit and five dresses were in- 
cluded. Four “other dresses,” not 
included, were shown. The pattern 
companies advertised the wardrobe in 
their own fashion books and in 
women’s magazines. An advance il- 
lustrated bulletin, detailing materials 
and costs, was sent by Singer to ward- 
robe salesmen of the cooperating pat- 
tern companies. The salesmen were 
told to “go to your local department 
and piece goods stores and make ar- 
rangements for them to promote these 
materials during the wardrobe cam- 
paign.” 

Fabric companies participating in the 
current plan are Stehli, Pacific Mills, 
Pepperell, Celanese, Kapco Woolen, 
N. Erlanger Blumgart & Company, 
Wm. Anderson, Marvlo Mills, Arnold 
Sales Corporation and Federated Tex- 
tiles. The pattern companies are Pic- 
torial, Butterick, Excella, Vogue, 
Simplicity, Hollywood, Advance, Mc- 
Call and New York. Also cooperating 
are Spool Cotton, Clark’s O. N. T. and 
J. & P. Coats threads. 

The Fall wardrobe book also ran 
into an edition of 1,000,000 (includ- 
ing a French edition for the Province 
of Quebec). It included one very 
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“This instrument is peculiarly calculated 
for female operatives. They should never 
allow its use to be monopolized by men” 
remarked the New York Herald in 1853, 
a few years after the introduction of the 
Singer sewing machine. Above is a dem- 
onstration at the Singer office. 
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The Serateh-Pad 


For most of us, entering a consumer contest is like writing a letter to Santa Claus. 


It's a miracle if you ever hear from it. 


* *& # 


“What is wealth?” asks Ernest C. Hastings, in the September Dry Goods Economist. 


He answers his own question in the second paragraph: “ 
On that basis, Business America will be all in favor of sharing the wealth. 


* * * 


. wealth is buying-power.” 


Driving around from town to town, you get the idea that the trolley car may soon 


* * * 


be a museum piece. Abandoned tracks everywhere. Well, Grandfather said it would never 
replace the horse. 


Suggested billboard featuring speed for a certain gasoline advertiser; “Shell-bent for 


T. Harry Thompson 


election!” 
* * & 


answer: “Horseradish!” 
* * #* 


tical experience . . 


for Kelly—a gentleman and a sculler.” 
* es 


Winchell has been plugging horseradish as a remedy for 
hay-fever. To which most of us oft-deluded victims will 


“Common-Law Wedding Rite in Mausoleum Is Upheld.” 
—Headline. One of those tomb-it-may-concern affairs. 
* * & 


“Available, a sales manager. I seek an opportunity where 
practical experience in distribution and sales-development are 
required. College-trained and thirty-nine years old.” Thus 
a small display ad in a newspaper. After reading “where prac- 
. are required,” I'd look into that “college- 
trained” item. Maybe he’s a Japanese school boy. 

* * * 


Jack Kelly, sculling champion, will be the Democratic 
candidate for Mayor of Philadelphia. Campaign slogan: “Vote 


It is said that tar paper, butchers’ paper and a list of phony substitutes find their way 
into some shoes. W.L. Douglas will meet the situation in Fall advertising with the 


challenge: “Get mad and get leather!” 


* * #* 


The New York State Milk crowd might do something with: “Protect the constitution 


—with milk!” 


* * * 


Old Gold is pulling its punches. “Old Gold is just a good cigarette, not an elixir of 
youth.” You may have to go back to gin for young ideas. 
Ss a 


Which reminds me. Wonder if Ethel Waters will ever be billed as Afro Disiac? 
* * * 


The Atlantic Refining Company has developed a new high-film-strength motor oil 
which looks like the biggest improvement since primitive man lubricated his ox-wain with 
bear grease. Suggested theme song: “‘Atlantic’s Fighting Film.” 

* * &* 


Congratulations to The Lakeside Press on its folder, “Breakfast with America’s Pur- 
chasing Agent.’ Pretty swell four-color work. 


Britain is ready to prove the League of Nations is no bush league. 


Well, any way, a seismographer always 
* 


* * * 


* * #* 


* * 


knows where the rent is coming from. 


The Burlington's fourth Zephyr-type train is called “The Mark Twain.” A stweam- 
lined twain, if you must use baby-talk. 


* * 


Speaking of trains: 


I sing the flange on Pullman wheel 

That holds the sleeper to its course, 

As tons of hurtling iron and steel 

Tear through the night with demon force. 
It isn’t much—about an inch— 

That little flange the founders cast, 

But this I know, it will not flinch 

When flung against the curves and fast. 


What good were rails? What purpose trains? 


Or signals? Crew?—if we should lack 
The little flange somebody’s brains 
Thought up to keep us on the track? 

* * #* 


Il Duce may be cataloged typographically as Bold Italic. 
* * * 


After nine years with Caterpillar Tractor at San Leandro, California, and Peoria, 
Illinois, most recently as director of sales for the industrial division, Walter H. Gardner 
joins Keystone Steel & Wire, also of Peoria, as general sales manager. Caterpillar loses one 


of its strong pillars. 


Vitamin “D” brings up the rear guard, as evidenced 
by this poster lamped by Kensil Bell: “Protect your 
health with Statler toilet tissue—it’s ultra-violet- 


rayed!” 


* * * 


D Ang Renpor 
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Do the “Lean Cows” Eat Up the 
Fat Profit-Makers of Your Herd? 


Where the line of goods is large, selling difficulties mul- 
tiply. Some items move slowly or not at all because salesmen 
concentrate on those with a low “‘buyer-resistance” point, 
or on those they like to sell. This common disease is herein 


diagnosed and remedies suggested by an expert “physician” 


of marketing ills. 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


RACKING the large-line sell- 
ing problem is a task that sales 
counselors are frequently called 
on to handle. If this is not the 

Marketing World’s Problem Number 
1, it is certainly the runner-up. 

The good old days when specialty 
salesmen could carry their samples in 
an over-night bag seem to have van- 
ished. Today a good percentage of 
specialty salesmen have big lines. In 
fact, many of them are almost as 
heavily burdened as the representatives 
of wholesale houses. Since it is ex- 
tremely difficult to sell a large line sat- 
isfactorily, it follows that most sales- 
men have entirely too many things to 
sell. This is essentially the problem 
that I have to deal with in approxi- 
mately 50% of my cases. 

We usually find that the company 
with a large line is doing a satisfactory 
volume of business as a whole. The 
trouble, however, is that they are doing 
this volume on only a part of their 
line. Numerous articles that they are 
offering are not selling at all or are 
selling in such small volume that they 
are handled at a loss. Many concerns 
are operating at a ridiculously low 
profit, because the generous profit that 
they might be earning is greatly re- 
duced by the loss sustained on the non- 
selling portion of the line. 

It is never difficult to explain this 
vexatious situation. Invariably it will 
be found that it is caused by the sales- 
men’s not trying to sell the whole line. 
They are selling what they like to sell 
or what sells the most easily. 

That is the only logical thing for 
them to do. In many cases salesmen 
are more practical than their employers. 
The salesmen know that it is their job 
to produce volume, no matter where 
or how they get it. They know that 
it is volume that holds their jobs, that 
keeps the wheels of the factory run- 
ning, and that gives the owners of the 
business their dividends. The sales- 
men know that if they scattered their 
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time and energies over the entire line 
they would not be getting the volume 
they are now attaining. The good sales- 
man works with the tide, and not 
against it. 

Hence, management is nearly always 
to blame for large-line selling prob- 
lems. To cure the trouble, selling 
methods must be changed, policies 
must be altered and generally extensive 
tinkering has to be done to the market- 
ing organization set-up. All of which 
means the job is altogether up to the 
management. 

Of course, the best way to solve the 
large-line problem is to do what every 
smart salesman with such a line is al- 
ready doing—specializing. He is spe- 
cializing by pushing only a few articles 
or by selecting his prospects or in some 
other way. There are literally hundreds 
of ways in which a company with a 
big line can specialize. Which of these 
methods any specific organization 
should follow will depend on their 
type of business, the number of sales- 
men they have, on competition, on the 
profit margin, on their items and on 
numerous other factors peculiar to each 
business. 

The principle that may be soundly 
followed in every field is clear, how- 
ever. We can understand this prin- 
ciple better by considering the experi- 
ences of certain companies with the 
large-line question. 

It has been found, for example, that 
the same sales organization can sel- 
dom handle profitably a high-priced 
line and a low-priced line, each of 
which is sold in different trade chan- 
nels. I know of an engineering firm 
whose principal volume is on units 
averaging up around a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. This company also has 
a large number of smaller products, 
ranging in price from $1,000 to 
$2,500. While it has one of the most 
aggressive sales forces in all industry, 
few of its salesmen were making any 
attempt to sell the smaller units. Why 


should they? With plenty of $100,000 
prospects to cultivate, they would have 
been foolish to waste time on the 
$2,500 buyers. Of course, they oc- 
casionally picked up some of this 
“chicken feed” business, but they did 
not go out of their way to get it. The 
result was that the company’s small- 
product volume was scarcely big 
enough to bother with. 

A marketing organization was called 
in to study this problem. A fact-find- 
ing investigation disclosed that only 
25 of the company’s lower priced prod- 
ucts had a promising enough market 
to justify continuance in the line. It 
was recommended that a separate sales 
force be set up to sell only these 25 
articles, and that the company’s regular 
salesmen be relieved of this job en- 
tirely. It was suggested that any leads 
the engineer-salesmen ran across for 
small units be turned over to the new 
specialty crew. 


One Way Out: Specializing 


This plan has proved very satisfac- 
tory. In fact, for the last two years 
the small line has been outselling the 
old line in dollar volume. The future 
of the specialty end of this company’s 
business is vastly more promising than 
the engineering end. 

While this particular phase of the 
large-line problem is fairly common, 
there is no pet solution of it. The 
setting up of specialty organizations to 
sell the articles in the line that the 
regular salesmen are neglecting won't 
always work. There must be enough 
business in sight to justify the expense 
of additional salesmen. The sales po- 
tentialities of all items in the large 
line must be determined. The specialty 
salesmen must be given a generous 
enough slice of the line so that they 
can earn their way. On the other hand, 
they should not be given too much to 
do, or the company will find itself right 
back where it started, with its new 
salesmen being in the same boat as 
the old ones—with too much to sell. 

Generally speaking, the solution of 
the question lies in more specialization, 
in the sales effort, but this recommen- 
dation can by no means be accepted as 
a specific. Large line selling troubles 
cannot be overcome by following for- 
mulae. Each case must be prescribed for 
specially. A noted chemical manufac- 
turer tackled the difficulty in a different 

(Continued on page 498) 
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The survey of the magazine coupon-clipping 
propensities of the average American family 
measures, among other things, the mother’s 
knowledge of what her children send for. But 
it’s a wise mother who sees all that the postman 
brings. We would be inclined to credit the 
average twelve-year-old with greater curiosity 
than is shown by the statements of mothers. 


Photo by John Hans, New York 


This is the eleventh of a series of unusual 
consumer surveys made exclusively for 
SALES MANAGEMENT by the Market Re- 
search Corporation of America, under the 
direction of Percival White and Pauline 
Arnold, with interpretive comments by 
Philip Salisbury, executive editor, SM. These 
surveys are designed to high-light both the 
problems and the opportunities of market- 
ing executives, and to improve the tech- 


nique of gathering marketing information. 


Two-Thirds of American Families 
Are Coupon-Clippers, Survey Shows 


AST month field investigators of 
the Market Research Corporation 
of America went into more 
than 500 homes and made a 

study of magazine coupons. The calls 
represented a sample of urban America 
from coast to coast. Thirty-eight cities 
were visited—five in the group of 
500,000 or more population; five in 
the group between 100,000 and 499,- 
999; 11 in the group of 50,000 to 
99,099; and 17 in the group between 
3,000 and under 50,000. 

In 68% of the homes the respond- 
ents during the last six months had 
sent in coupons clipped from maga- 
zines. A special study was made of 
coupons clipped by children, and the 
findings indicate that, according to the 
best knowledge of the parents, chil- 
dren sent coupons in 22% of the 
families, with the ratio much higher 
than that among families with children 
over eight years of age. Forty-three 
per cent of the children over that age 
seem to be confirmed coupon-clippers. 
An analysis of the coupons shows that 
46% called for the sending of stamps 
or money. Of the coupons sent in 
57% offered a sample; 30% a book- 
let, and 13% other inducements. 

More than one-third of all coupons 
came from regular users of the product. 
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Of those who received samples, 75% 
later bought the product, as against 
only 61% of those who received only 
a booklet. 

But only 55% of all those who re- 
ceived samples are continuing to use 
the product, as against 54% of those 
who received booklets. Since samples 
created a much higher percentage of 
immediate sales (75% versus 61%) 
it may be inferred that the virtual tie 
in the percentage of current users 
means that a good booklet helps to 
keep the product sold. 

The survey was conducted among 
families represented by these income 
classes: 


Class A families .... 22% 
Class B families .... 43% 
Class C families .... 32% 
Class D families 3% 


Middle class families (Class B) are 
the most prolific coupon clippers. As 
against the general average of 68%, 
three-quarters of the Class B families 
sent in magazine coupons during the 
last 6 months; 64% of Class A; 62% 
of Class C, and 53% of Class D. 

Since the subject of the survey was 
a study of magazine coupons, the in- 
vestigators specifically eliminated other 
forms of advertising responses in ask- 
ing their questions. This automatically 


These SALES MANAGEMENT-MRCA surveys are copyrighted and may not be reproduced, in whole or in part, without permission of the editors. 


eliminated radio and newspapers and, 
by inference, magazines distributed 
with newspapers. Respondents were 
asked to name some of the publications 
they had clipped coupons from, and 
65 magazines were mentioned. The 
fifteen leaders, arranged alphabetically, 
were: 

American, American Homes, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Delineator, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Ladies’ Home Journal, Liberty, 
Literary Digest, McCall’s, Pictorial Re- 
view, Saturday Evening Post, True 
Story, Woman’s Home Companion. 

Respondents remembered on the aver- 
age 1.3 magazines from which they 
had clipped coupons. 


How Many Coupons per 
Family? 


Among the coupon-clipping families 
the respondents remembered an aver- 
age of 3.7 coupons sent during the 
last six months by adults or children. 

Among the families with children 
65% of the adults remember having 
sent either one or two coupons. But 
among the children 67% sent three or 
more. Since it is the exceptional 
father or mother who can keep track 
of currently, and then remember up 
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to six months later, all of the cou- 
pons sent in by a bright 12-year-old 
oungster, it seems obvious that when 
, child’s curiosity has been aroused 
by coupons the manufacturers may be 
assured of a good response. The fol- 
lowing table shows how the number 
of coupons sent are divided by: 


1—-Fathers or mothers who sent in 
coupons themselves. 

—Coupons sent by their children. 

3—Adult heads of families without 
children. 

Families Sending Coupons, by % 


Num ber of 


coupons sent Self Children No children 


ho 


1 37 16 26 
2 28 17 26 
3 15 17 7 
4 8 13 7 
5 5 12 20 
6 5 10 14 
7 to 20 2 15 0 


100 100 100 
As pointed out before, 68% of all 
the people called on remembered per- 
sonally having sent in coupons during 
the last six months, and the figures 
show that those in the youngest age 
roup apparently have wider inter- 
oie a et Bees desires. Of all 
those under 30, 75% sent in coupons, 
as compared with 67% of those 31 

to 40, and 60% of those over 51. 


What Products Did the 
Coupons Concern? 


Respondents were asked to describe 
as many as possible of the coupons 
they had sent in. They were asked— 

What products did the coupons concern? 

What were they to receive? 

Did they have to send stamps or money? 

And if “Yes,” what amount? 

Where they regular users of the brand 
before they sent in the coupon? 

Did they buy the brand after sending 
in the coupon? 

Are they buying the brand regularly now? 
Respondents mentioned 220 manu- 
facturers whose coupons they had 
clipped. The leaders were Lady 
Esther, Pond’s, Ovaltine, Gold Medal, 
Swansdown, Tangee, Woodbury, Royal 
Baking Powder and Ipana. 


The Influence of Children 


As might reasonably be expected the 
spread of the birth-control idea doubt- 
less would cut down the number of 
coupons, for the findings indicate that 
the more children the more coupons. 
For example, among the families with 
five or more children 80% sent in 
coupons, which is a figure much higher 
than the average. 

It is also true that children are in- 
fluenced by what their parents do. 
Among the families with children this 
is true: Where the respondents have 
sent coupons 33% of the children have 
done likewise. But in those families 
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where the heads of the family have product and 56% are using the prod- 


not sent coupons, only 15% of the uct now. 
children have done so. Sixty per cent Making the respondents send stamps 
of all families interviewed had chil- or money seems to pay. Of the cou- 
dren living at home. pons requiring stamps or money 74% 
resulted in a sale as against 65% in 
Stamps or Money the case of coupons requiring no 


stamps or money. There is also rea- 
son to believe that demanding stamps 
or money helps to keep a product sold. 
Sixty-one per cent of the people send- 
ing coupons requiring stamps or money 
gave a “Yes” answer to the question, 
“Do you buy this brand regularly 
now ?’’ whereas the comparable figure 
where no stamps or money were tfe- 
quired is 52%. 


Stamps or money were required for 
46% of the coupons answered, and the 
10-cent charge was by far the most 
popular, accounting for 52% of the 
coupons. Seven per cent of the cou- 
pons called for a 3-cent stamp, and 
16% for 25 cents. Very few responses 
were secured for coupons calling for 
more than 25 cents or for an odd 


amount. Ie j byj h I 
Samples were more popular than a's oe ie mage Pe ines 
booklets (57% versus 30%) and 75% answer coupons to keep themselves 


sold on the product they have pur- 
chased or to find logical reasons for 
the purchase of products which have 
been made thoughtlessly, or on an 
emotional basis. We hazard this con- 
clusion from the fact that 37% of all 
coupons came from people who were 
users of products at the time they 
answered the advertisement. Ninety- 
one per cent of those people have 
bought the product since that time, 
and 84% are using it now. 

Fifty-five per cent of the people 
who were not using the product at the 
time they answered the advertisement 

> were sold and made an initial pur- 

Do Coupons Make Sales: chase. And more than evethieds of 

The survey shows that 69% of all this group are using the product regu- 
who sent coupons later purchased the _larly now. 


of those who received samples later 
bought the product, as against 61% 
of those who received only a booklet. 
The influence of a good booklet in 
keeping the product in use after it is 
purchased may be inferred from the 
fact that 55% of those who received 
samples are buying the product now, 
and 54% of those who received book- 
lets. There is a shrinkage of 20% 
among those who received a sample, 
but only 7% where a good booklet 
was forthcoming by merely clipping 
the coupon. 


| Of the Coupons You Have Sent Personally in 

| . 

| the Last Six Months— 

| What were you to receive (sample, booklet, etc.) ? 

A. Did you have to send stamps or money? 

B. Were you a regular user before? 

C. Have you bought the brand since? 

D. Are you using it now? 
Sample Booklet Other Total 

ABCD % %o % % 
OO A NE i. so’ wiars cme Win melee 11 16 30 15 
RII ai: ic: epriahian ara nce w weeds 2 1 3 2 
CNP GN iis acme eta e dee wi 1 1 1 1 
SS SS err ee rere 12 6 16 11 

| yes yeS MO yes .............--.500-, “a me a os 

i MR MUNIN 5 is Sa roca wine wider di AIC 15 11 11 13 
ear ee ee ee ee 5 2 6 4 
SS 2 errs Pree y bis ‘ ‘ 
ie ON Rn, 5a argo ake, Wl ee iene 16 23 9 17 
se ree ree a - a Ma ia 
a MS 5.6.9.9 bdveceipaaionanintnieyes 17 6 3 12 
i CII: 6 Foc widey wo kaw wy helene 12 22 17 17 
ee eee eer errr 6 10 3 7 
I FR oes wire twee tewee ens 1 2 1 1 
i Sn isa eb ekeN Wek ens 1 
moO yes yes M0 .....<+.. eamacanns sy a 1 

NNN) <0 a's xs wc ny peracetic aaa utero e 100 100 100 100 


(Editor’s Note: The table above may at first glance look more formidable and less 

understandable than a cross-word puzzle, but actually it is very simple if you master 

the key. Each Yes and No refers to the sub-questions A-B-C-D as applied against 

samples, booklets, other, and total, of all coupons sent. In other words 15% of all 

coupons met this combination: Stamps or money were required, the respondent was 

a regular user at the time of sending in the coupon, the respondent bought the brand 
after sending in the coupon, and is buying it regularly now.) 
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Sales Executives Conference 


Sees Bright Prospects for 1936 


EARLY 1,000 sales executives 

from many industries, in 

New York, October 17, 

heard Daniel C. Roper, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, verbally paint for 
1936 what he called “the most en- 
couraging sales picture which has ex- 
isted since 1929.” He was one of 
the headline speakers opening the two- 
day National Sales Executives Confer- 
ence on Increasing Sales and Profits 
in 1936, sponsored by International 
Association of Sales Executives, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York, American 
Marketing Society, Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute and SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Stimulated right at the start by Sec 
retary Roper’s figures to prove the pres- 
ent rise in national income and con- 
sumer confidence, and by his belief 
that these are paving the way for a 
great forward surge in selling, the con- 
ference went enthusiastically through 
its two luncheons and two afternoon 
sessions under the general chairman- 
ship of Allen Zoll. Every address, 
whether general or centered on spe- 
cific company programs, was intended 
to add impetus to the “widespread ex- 
pansion of Sales activities’ which Sec- 
retary Roper foresees. 

He said national income for 1934 
was $49,000,000,000, 11% above 
1933, and “it is now estimated that 
these figures for 1935 will be between 
5 and 10% larger than for 1934. 
Even discounting any seasonal fluctu- 
ations, there is nothing on the business 
horizon which indicates an adverse 
change in the trend.” 

Retail sales, he said, are moving 
steadily upward in virtually every line 
of business. From present indications 
new passenger car sales this year will 
be “about 35% ahead of 1934, 81% 
ahead of 1933, and 120% higher than 
the low level of 1932.” Today’s 
trend will put department store sales 
4 or 5% ahead of last year, chain 
store sales 3 to 4%. September drug 
store sales were up 5 to 8% over Au- 
gust, 1934; chain shoe stores, 10%. A 
steady rise in instalment buying further 
indicates growing consumer confidence. 
Residential building in the first nine 
months of 1935 was 75% ahead of 
any similar period since 1931, the South 
and West being particularly active. 

Commercial credit volume, for both 
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Two king-pin conference speakers— 

Thomas J. Watson (left), President of 

International Business Machines Corpora- 

tion, and Secretary of Commerce Daniel 
C. Roper. 


consumer and durable goods, is grow- 
ing. The average amount of commer- 
cial paper outstanding during the first 
seven months of 1935 was more than 
double the 1933 average. 

The rise in advertising also reflects 
business confidence in sales opportu- 
nities. Mr. Roper said “no single ad- 
vertising medium has failed to make 
an advance in 1935. One medium, 
radio, has far exceeded its dollar time 
sales for any period since its incep- 
tion, Its August, 1935, sales were 
some 29% greater than the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 

‘Farm papers and outdoor advertis- 
tising, both of which were previously 
affected by the depression, have in 
1935 shown remarkable gains. Farm 
papers, whose annual index reached a 
low of about 42% in 1933, stood at 
65% in August of this year. Outdoor 
advertising recovered during a like pe- 
riod from 47% to 60% in September. 
Magazines and newspapers have also 
shown satisfactory increases, dollar 
sales of magazine space for the first 
eight months of this year being almost 
6% in excess of the same period of ’34. 

“Perhaps one fault of our economic 
operations in the past has been that of 
looking ahead for the period of only 
one or two years. Our efforts should 
seek a decade of stability rather than 
a shorter period of temporarily higher 
returns. 

“The principle inherent in this ob- 
jective applies to the entire general 


field of American sales efforts. All of 
us are familiar with those instances in 
the past when high pressure sales 
methods have been used in foreign 
markets. In some such cases a very 
attractive temporary profit was made, 
but long-term stable returns were lost. 

“The lessons we have learned in our 
foreign trade experiences can be well 
applied in the broad range of domestic 
sales activities. As a life insurance 
salesman more than 40 years ago, | 
learned the wisdom of first selling the 
principles of insurance before selling 
the particular company I represented, 
I knew of salesmen who were thought- 
lessly unfair and unjust in their 
specific criticisms of companies they 
did not represent. Such salesmen suc- 
ceeded only in destroying confidence 
in the broad principles which they rep- 
resented. Rumors and economic dis- 
tortions must be eliminated from the 
field of aggressive salesmanship, if the 
rewards that can be so amply secured 
today are to be reaped.” 


“Stand by the U. S.” 


Thomas J. Watson, president of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpo- 
ration, who followed Secretary Roper 
at the opening luncheon, said he feels 
“much encouraged for 1936,” but he 
complained there has been ‘too much 
selling the United States short.” He 
declared sales executives throughout 
the land should realize how important 
it is to their own business that their 
work should support the basic prin- 
ciples on which this nation has always 
found its firmest footing. 

Our foreign trade opportunities are 
tremendous, he said. We make “50% 
of everything manufactured in the 
world and our system enables our own 
people to consume 90% of our na- 
tional output. We have a great field 
of business open to us by bringing the 
rest of the world up to our standard— 
not by free trade but by fair trade.” 


Nystrom Has a Plan 


Professor Paul H. Nystrom, presi- 
dent of the Limited Price Variety 
Store Association, declared the country 
surely has moved ‘‘quite a long way 
out of depression’ but that the nation 
needs to do something to enable every- 
one, and not just the wise few, to par- 
ticipate in the profits now to be made. 

To enable men of all degree in busi- 
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ness to prepare, he advocated special 
training for retailing, for wholesaling, 
for all the phases of distribution. Me- 
chanical advances have been notable 
but personnel training must move 
ahead with it, on a broad front. Big 
corporations take care of their own, 
but what of the whole body of Amer- 
ican business, he queried. He believes 
the government should aid business in 
a wide educational plan. 

Kenneth M. Goode, president of the 
Sales Executives Club of New York, 
presided at the luncheon. 

At the afternoon session on the first 
day, under the chairmanship of Frank 
M. Surface, president of the American 
Marketing Society, speakers dealt spe- 
cifically with methods that should 
build business volume and profits for 
1936—and thereafter. 


P.O. Talks of Real Silk Methods 


P. O. Ferrel, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager, Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, discussed his methods of “‘Op- 
erating Nationally Through Branches’ 
—fixing rent advances in proportion to 
company sales increases wherever pos- 
sible; hiring salespeople through direct 
contact with employment agencies 
mainly; paying straight commission 
but giving salesmen a feeling of sta- 
bility in hard times by using drawing 
accounts; never stooping to price wars, 
but meeting competitive price cuts by 
offering customers better products and 
selling on the basis of “service per 
dollar’; choosing all managers from 
the ranks to eliminate politics and to 
give every man an equal chance for 
advancement; using a system of re- 
warding salesmen with honors, for 
‘men will work for honors more than 
they will work for money.” 


“Profits—Not Volume” 
J. M. MacDonald, president of 


MacDonald Brothers, Inc., discussing 
‘Profits—Not Volume,” said that too 
often the desire for volume at any cost 
hamstrings business. Out of his own 
management experience, he said that 
of 50 companies, 58% of volume 
was done at a loss. One such company 
deliberately dropped from a gross of 
$6,000,000 to $4,500,000 and moved 
from the red $400,000 into the black. 

A brewery trying to cover the coun- 
try with 22 branch distribution points 
cut down to 10, after a study of dis- 
tribution costs, and all 10 are now 
paying a profit, partly because sales- 
men trained customers to buy barrels 
that cost the company $1.25 to deliver. 
instead of half-barrels every two of 
which cost the brewer $1.50. 

He spoke of a hat maker spreading 
sales and advertising effort thinly 
over 19 brand names, who shifted to 
one leader—and made a big profit ; of 
another who dropped down from a 
quality line to low-priced goods with 
which he was unfamiliar, and lost his 
battle to get volume. 

Mr. MacDonald urged the sales 
executive to study costs—the cost of 
every step in distributing every line he 
sells. He must know costs or he can- 
not spot the causes of loss. That is 
the only way for him to determine 
what flow of business is his “‘break- 
even dollar volume.” 

Mechanical distribution methods in 
this country are growing more and 
more direct, and at so fast a pace, that 
Mr. MacDonald prophesied we will 
soon see ‘national door-to-door deliv- 
ery of 80% of the products this coun- 
try manufactures.” 


How Showmanship Helps 


H. W. Alexander, sales manager of 
American Type Founders, gave his au- 
dience a pleasant half hour campaign- 


ing for “Showmanship in Selling.” He 
said no product is so prosaic that it 
cannot be sold better with dramatic 
effort. Durable goods makers, he 
thinks, are too much concerned with 
basic materials and not enough in what 
their products will do for users. 
They're usually too dignified to put 
enough showmanship in their selling. 
Who would think, for example, of 
sending a woman out to sell fire en- 
gines? Yet a woman proved to be the 
best fire equipment salesman in this 
country — partly because she was a 
woman on such a job. A woman sells 
type for American Type Founders be- 
cause she can always get an audience. 
A machine salesman dressed in a 
Prince Albert and white-edged vest 
gets by factory wicket windows and 
sees the president because the girl 
doesn’t dare stop him, Red-top tools, 
colored bags for cement, and such 
other variations from the conventional, 
help put a little showmanship into pro- 
saic products. Any company can do 
it, concluded Mr. Alexander. They've 
got to, if they’re going to compete 
successfully for public interest. 


Nation Needs Goods 


At the second-day luncheon, E. B. 
Moran of the National Association of 
Credit Men presiding, T. K. Quinn, 
vice-president of the General Electric 
Company, declared the country’s sell- 
ing job is to build up living standards 
to create a desire for the products. 
Thus, in order to sell “gadgets” like 
refrigerators, electric ranges and air 
conditioners, General Electric’s thou- 
sands first sell the idea of better living, 
and better homes. He said the coun- 
try’s shortage of 2,000,000 homes and 
terrible obsolescence of houses make 
an opportunity for housing materials 
so great that that industry alone “could 

(Continued on page 495) 


Sales executives from many industries participated in the two-day session of the National Sales Executives Conference on Increas- 
ing Sales and Profits in 1936, in New York, October 17 and 18. 
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A Saga of Soap: Why 
Billy B. Van’s Pine 


Trees Are Flourishing 


BY LESTER B. 


ILLY B. VAN and his Pine 
Br: soap have gone national. 

Ten years ago when the doctors 

told Van, vaudeville comedian 
and musical revue headliner, that the 
germ bugs were at him and there’d be 
no more stage, he went up into the 
pine woods of New Hampshire to see 
what could be done about it. 

Smelling the pines, Billy got an idea. 
Why not make a soap that smelled of 
the pines? He organized a company 
and floated some stock among his 
theatrical friends. The first soap sold 
three bars for 50 cents. The thing 
clicked. 

With increased volume he finally 
brought the price down to two bars 
for a quarter, then to ten cents a bar 
and now it is going into retail food 
shops, etc., to be sold for a nickel. 
The Hilmer V. Swenson Company, 
specialists in advertising, long a leader 
in the food field, is working out an 
elaborate advertising and selling cam- 
paign. 

On top of this, Billy has worked 
out a tie-up with the Allen B. Wrisley 
Company, America’s largest manufac- 
turer of private brand soaps, with 
plants in Chicago and New Jersey. 
Plans are on foot to use newspaper 
advertising, magazines, direct mail, 
elaborate window displays, radio and 
so forth. 

When it comes to putting the works 
to the radio public Eddie Cantor, Al 
Jolson, Rudy Vallee and all that tribe 
will get stiff competition. Why? Why, 
there’s Billy B. Van himself, old 
trouper, a bit famous in his own right, 
and with plenty of stuff on the ball. 

In a way the story's a sort of Saga 
of Soap and Billy has worked him- 
self into quite a lather about it. An 
SM representative got hold of Billy 
the other day, or Billy got hold of 
him, in Chicago, and the truth came 
out. The old, silvery funmaker was 
in fine fettle. Let him pipe a few para- 
graphs: 

“When I smelled the pines,’ he 
said, “and got the soap idea, soap 
with the perfume of the pines, and 
sunshine in it, I took myself on my 
knee and began to talk. I told my- 
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self that all the world’s show business. 
I said, ‘Salesmanship’s only show busi- 
ness.’ 

“I got to thinking how Eve sold 
Adam in the Garden of Eden, and 
how a little baby starts to selling his 
parents on himself the first time he 
wiggles his toes. And I said that 
everything that happens from then on 
is selling and a guy’s got to make his 
own breaks. 

“When I was on the stage I lived 
a heap in hotels. I knew many hotel 
managers. Why not use those con- 
tacts? I went around and saw ‘em and 
let ‘em smell my soap. I made a lot 
of it up in those little hotel sizes and 
sold ‘em. 

“With every cake of hotel soap I 
inclosed a printed slip. It said if the 
user liked the soap to send $1 to me, 
up in New Hampshire, and I'd send 
ten full-sized bars. That was my 
scheme to reach the public with 
samples. The hotels paid for them. 

“You should see how the dollars 
rolled in. But that wasn’t all. I had 
a follow up. You see, I had a grow- 
ing list of hotel guests with their home 
addresses. Now what had always hap- 
pened when a hotel guest checked out, 
his bill paid? Nothing. He never had 
heard from the hotel before. And here 
was my plot. 

“I wrote each hotel manager, when- 
ever I got a dollar from one of his 
guests, telling him about it. I gave 
him the guest’s home address and ad- 
vised him to write a letter to the guest 
thanking him for his business, hoping 
he had a fine time and would come 
again some day, and adding that he 
was glad he liked Billy B. Van’s Pine 
Tree soap. That gave the hotel men 
an idea and they used it. 

“Next, I found that usually the 
guest would send the soap to his home, 
as a gift package, addressed to his 
wife. There I got an idea. When I 
shipped the soap I'd write the lady a 
letter. I'd say some nice things about 
the soap, tell her I hoped she’d like it, 
advise her where she could get it in 
her home town, and say, ‘Someone who 
loves you asked me to send it to you.’ 
As a P.S. I'd add something like this: 


Billy B. Van 


The story of Billy B. Van, 
gallant comedian, who van- 
quished tuberculosis and 
founded a soap company, 


was first told in Sares 
MANAGEMENT, March 5, 
1927. Now he’s in the 


news again. It’s a habit with 
him. He landed in the head- 
lines by selling an eclipse of 
the sun, raising $7,800 to 
advertise that New Hamp- 
shire was the place to see the 
eclipse best. Sun - gazers 
spent $1,750,000 in that 
state because Van knew how 
to sell even an act of God. 
Herein he outlines his meth- 
ods of selling a smaller item: 
A cake of soap. 


‘Oh, yes, I almost forgot to say, 
the someone who loves you is your 
husband.’ 

“But the little old brain didn’t stop 
clicking there, either. I'd follow up 
by writing to the dealer, usually a drug 
store, in her home town, telling him 
that the lady had received direct an 
order of my Pine Tree soap. 

“I'd advise him to give her a ring 
on the ‘phone, telling her he hoped 
she liked her Pine Tree soap and say- 
ing that when she wanted another or- 
der he hoped she’d call him up or 
drop in. It made lots of friends for 
Pine Tree soap. 

“Down in New England we are 
pretty canny traders, and being one of 
them, I want to call your attention 
to this— 

“All the stamps for those letters 
came out of the dollars the buyers 
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sent in. 1 didn’t have to build up an 
advertising budget ahead of the sales. 

“I’m now supplying more than 600 
hotels with Pine Tree soap and last 
year sold more than 5,000,000 bars on 
orders ofiginating in hotel rooms. 
That's direct mail. 


“Oh, yes, I forgot a little angle to 
the above. I also had letters, growing 
out of my hotel sampling, directed to 
wholesalers and jobbers. As the thing 
grew, I got to writing the wholesalers 
and inclosing newspaper mats. Then 
I'd write to the advertising managers 
of the newspapers telling them who 
had the mats. 

“They'd drop around and sell ad- 
vertising and pick up the mats. We 
got many stores to advertise also, 
using the mats, by the same plan. 


“We are mighty particular about 
dealers price-cutting, too. If we ever 
catch em at it we raise hell. We insist 
that they sell our Pine Tree soap at 
a profit. That’s made us a big batch 
of friends, too. For soap, you should 
know, is a non-profit item with many 
stores. They're just soap warehouses. 

“Merchandisers welcome us because 
we are showing them how they can 
sell soap at a profit. Plenty of them 
didn’t know they could do it.” 

Billy B. Van’s Pine Tree Soap, as 
the result of newly made arrange- 
ments, now that he has got the price 
down to a nickel, is going on sale 
through the large national voluntary 
groups as well as other independent 
jobbers and corporate chains. Wool- 
worth, Kresge, McClellan and various 
other “five and dime’’ and low price 
bracket stores are stocking or have 
stocked it. 


The advertising campaign now being 
born aims not only at the newspapers, 
magazines and radio, but also employs 
direct mail, outdoor advertising and 
window and showcase displays. Not 
all of this is set at present, but Billy 
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Says it’s coming on. 

His immediate personal part in the 
campaign is a tour of the country with 
a canned Vocalpix talk which will be 
only a part of his act. He is being 
booked for ‘personal appearances” at 
which he will talk to employes of 
wholesalers and retailers, advertising 
clubs, conventions, association meet- 
ings, service clubs of the Rotary-Ki- 
wanis-Lions type, women’s clubs and 
schools. 


Just to prove that the old comedian 
isn’t overlooking any spots, he’s de- 
veloped a large sale of his miniature 
bars to hospitals. Every hospital bar 
is wrapped with a cheering message. 

Signed by Billy, it wishes the sick 
person a quick recovery and early re- 
turn home. He also says a few words 
about his soap calling attention to the 
pine tree odor and the sunshine that’s 
“packed with it.” 

Billy suddenly began to chuckle. He 
said: 

“A national organization a while 
back, for the benefit of the perfume 
industry, sounded out 3,000,000 men 
and 3,000,000 women to determine 
what perfume they liked best. There 
are 388 odors on the market, of which 
27 are known as the leaders. 

“When the check-up was over it was 
found that the odor of the pine stood 
overwhelmingly first. And the per- 
fume men wept, ‘Hell, the only fel- 
low this thing will help is Billy B. 
Van.’ You see, I’ve got patents. Eleven 
imitators have already jumped into 
the market, but I’ve dragged every 
one into court and paddled his pants.” 

One of the persuasive bits of dra- 
matic selling should not be overlooked. 
His window displays are usually 
backed with a row of young pines, 
direct from the forest, and the whole 
window is sprayed with the sweet- 
scented pine tree perfume. It just gets 
all through the store. 
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Typical window display used in the campaign now on introducing Billy B. Van's 
Pine Tree Soap. The trees are real and fragrant. 


has S.A., which means sales appeal. 
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Billy says the gal in the center 


““Make-emn-Talk” Drive 
by American Airlines 
Gets 40,000 Replies 


“Should cocktails be sold on air- 
planes?” 

Mr. and Mrs. John Public have been 
asked to vote on this momentous 
question. This idea, something new 
to worry about, was sprung in a full 
page advertisement in the Saturday 
Evening Post, October 19, by the 
American Airlines, Inc. 

It is a part of the ‘“make-’em-talk” 
campaign, recently instituted by that 
company, with a view to attracting the 
attention of both the non-flying and 
flying public. A coupon is marked for 
a Yes or No vote and a space is left 
for remarks. 

The make-’em-talk campaign is a 
direct result of a single page advertise- 
ment in the SEP of August 31 which 
drew more than 40,000 letters contain- 
ing suggestions for about 250,000 
slogans for the lines. 

This advertisement, “We want a 
slogan,” appeared but once but as an 
attention-getter ranked tops. The ad- 
vertisement suggested that the slogan- 
writer might get tips out of the com- 
pany’s time cards. The rush was so 
great that, according to officials, not 
one time card was left at the end of 
the sixth day after the announcement 
appeared. 

Check-ups convinced officials that 
hundreds of thousands of persons 
studied the slogan idea who never sent 
any of them in. The winner's prize 
offered no great fortune, being merely 
two airplane trips to any part of the 
United States desired. 

“It is not our aim to build up our 
business by taking flying customers: 
from other lines,’ said P. P. Willis, 
promotional chief, ‘but to get those 
who now ordinarily do not fly to 
thinking about airplanes. We are doing 
this by indirection. 

“We know that the matter of selling 
cocktails on airplanes is highly con- 
troversial. We expect many to con- 
demn it bitterly. 

“The idea behind it is to stir ‘em 
up and make ’em talk. We believe 
the public must get to thinking about 
airplanes and talking about airplanes 
before it will ride in them.” 


FHA Creates Lineage 


H. Dorsey Newson of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration said in a talk last week 
before the New Jersey Press Association, 
“More than 58,000,000 lines of advertising 
based on the Better Housing Administration 
program have been sold by the newspapers 
of the country in the last 12 months at a 
minimum estimated value of lineage to the 
newspapers of over $4,000,000. 
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The dinner at which the National Federation of Sales Executives was born 


/ Key Group Launches National 


Federation of Sales Executives 


T an organization dinner held 

in New York on October 17 

definite steps were taken look- 

ing to the objective of provid- 
ing the selling side of business, for 
the first time, with a national voice. 
Similar organizations already provide 
such a national voice for groups such 
as labor, finance, engineers, ex-service 
men, advertising, and farmers. At this 
meeting Raymond Bill, editor of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, was elected temporary 
chairman for the evening. 

After considerable open discussion 
on the needs and purposes of a na- 
tional federation, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted by those present 
whereby each individual present be- 
came a charter member of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives, which 
was thereby launched. No action was 
taken by or in behalf of the various 
individual clubs, sales managers clubs 
and other sales executive organizations, 
although the plan contemplates that 
local and national organizations serving 
the sales and marketing side of busi- 
ness will become affiliates of the Fed- 
eration. To this end, committee ma- 
chinery was set up for submission to 
and official action by the various sales 
and marketing groups during the next 
30 days. Meanwhile, applications for 
individual membership in the Federa- 
tion are being received. 
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Those attending the meeting in- 
cluded: 


Edgar Kobak—vice-president, National 
Broadcasting Company, chairman of the 
board, Advertising Federation of America 

William Ingersoll—marketing counsellor; 
chairman of New York Chapter, American 
Marketing Society 

Saunders Norvell—president, Ingersoll & 
Norvell 

Kenneth Goode—vice-president, Biow 
Company; president, Sales Executives Club 
of New York 

Alvin Dodd—executive vice-president, 
American Management Association 

Dr. Frank M. Surface—director of mar- 
ket research for Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey; president, American Marketing Society 

Paul Ryan—formerly sales manager Shell 
Petroleum Company; vice-president, Sales 
Executives Club of New York. 

J. H. Moore—president, London House, 
Ltd., secretary, Sales Executives Club of 
New York. : 

Merrill Sands—general sales manager, 
Dictaphone Corporation 

J. W. Johnson—sales manager, Dennison 
Manufacturing Company; president, New 
York Sales Managers Club 

Harry J. Taillie—chairman, Rochester 
Sales Managers Club 

W. A. Burdick—secretary, Rochester 
Sales Managers Club 

Arthur C. Port—vice-president, Haines 
Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
chairman, American Society of Sales Execu- 
tives. 

Allen Zoll—first president, Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York; chairman, Na- 
tional Sales Executives Conference; presi- 


dent, International Association of Sales Ex- 
ecutives 

H. Boyd Brown—merchandising man- 
ager, Philco Radio Corporation 

Charles Murphy—director and former 
president, Advertising Club of New York; 
director, Advertising Federation of America 

J. C. Aspley—president, Dartnell Cor- 
poration of Chicago, publishers of Printed 
Salesmanship and American Business. 

Bevan Lawson—sales promotion director, 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation; senior direc- 
tor, New York Sales Managers Club, and 
representing Sales Managers Club, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Prof. Hugh E. Agnew—of New York 
University; secretary-treasurer, National As- 
sociation of Marketing Teachers. 

Arthur W. Logan—manager, Butler 
Brothers, St. Louis; vice-president Sales 
Managers’ Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of St. Louis. 

Ben Lichtenberg—vice-president, Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute; a director of the 
Association of National Advertisers 

Joe Dawson—vice-president, Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson of Dallas and New York; repre- 
senting Dallas Sales Managers’ Club 

Chester H. McCall—special assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce 

P.O. Ferrel—vice-president and general 
sales manager, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, In- 
dianapolis 

Curt A. Wessel—editor, Radio Weekly. 

William A. McDermid—Wm. A. Mc- 
Dermid & Associates. 

H. G. Weaver—director of Customer Re- 
search Staff, General Motors Corporation. 

E. A. Williford—manager, Carbon Sales 
Division, National Carbon Company; 
former president, Cleveland Sales Managers’ 
Club 
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N. DAKOTA 


WYOMING 


COLORADO 


8.8% More Land in 

Farms but 70.1% Less 
National Farm Paper Circu- 
lation in Oklahoma and Texas 


Pick out any group of four agricultural states to the North and 
East. (We have taken Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota for example.) Compare them both in farm acreage and 
National Farm Paper circulation with Oklahoma and Texas. 


Your answer will be UNDERCOVERAGE. 


Oklahoma and Texas, according to latest U. S. census informa- 
tion, show 8.8°/, more land in farms than Minnesota, lowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota combined, but 70.1°/, less National 


Farm Paper Circulation. The FARMER- STOCKMAN 


. — OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
The solution to the problem is simple. Just be sure that The setter tinea soanenstiaiimiieie 


Farmer-Stockman is added to your Farm Paper list. You I find Thatenitile Covutins Qitiliaiti 
a weakness without it in a territory where farm income is up cuit Mii: Dees 
67°%, from 1934. 
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There’s no running water, but the customers don’t mind that. 


Marketing Flashes 


New Products—New Jobs—Sales ee | 
—New Companies—Old Companies with Young Ideas 


Bath Tubs A-Wheel 

Cosily nestling inside specially built 
Fords and Plymouths are the Briggs 
Manufacturing Company’s newest 
sample bathtubs. A fleet of the ablu- 
tionary autos will be used by Briggs’ 
plumbing ware division in calling on 
plumbers and jobbers throughout the 
country. 

By omitting the rear seat and lug- 
gage compartment, ample space is pro- 
vided for the tub. A rear door opens 
to permit thumping and feeling the 
sample. Don D. Smith, sales director 
of the division, is at left in the picture. 
John A. Callahan, general manager of 
the division, has his backed turned. 

Briggs is setting up a distributing 
organization to merchandise its line 
of drawn metal plumbing ware. 


Bubbles 


Restaurant, bar or hotel owners can 
make their own carbonated beverages 
with the Sodator. “No electric motor, 
no paddle wheels, no impregnating 
tank, no moving parts,’ yet it fizzes 
drinks at a saving of from 50 to 80%. 
Of small size (37” high, 30” long, 
20” deep), the lacquered steel cabinet 
has an automatic bottle capper, filter, 
syrup well, and all other trimmings. 

Carbonated Appliances Corporation, 
Division of General Bronze, the 
maker, wouldn’t be at all unhappy if 
owners of home bars went for the 
Sodator in a big way. Personally 
monogrammed labels and bottle caps 
add that swank touch which lots of 
folks would appreciate. 
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Dull Subject Sharpened 


“FoR grinder MEN ONLY” is the 
title of a booklet issued by the Koebel 
Diamond Tool Company, Detroit. It 
is intended to show diamond grinder 
operators how to use their tools efh- 
ciently, safely. Though such technical 
information might be imparted life- 
lessly, Koebel with comic cartoons, 
punning headlines and __ felicitous 
phrases has invested the subject with 
humor, The trade is complimenting 
Koebel on a neat job well done. 


Indigestion Insurance 


Double-your-money-back guarantees 
are no longer new, but Standard Mill- 
ing Company has added a fresh angle. 
Each of its flours—Hecker’s, Ceresota 
and Aristos—is sold with an insurance 
policy against baking failures. Liberty 
Mutual Life, Boston, issues the lia- 
bility policy. 

Housewives whose cakes “fall’’ or 
otherwise misbehave get a refund on 
the flour’s price, ‘‘all other ingredients 
in the recipe, together with cost of 
mailing the letter and sample of flour 
to Liberty Mutual.” That company 
and Standard Milling will accept the 
housewife’s verdict. Only the flour 
sample will be investigated. 

As yet, reports Benton & Bowles, 
agency in charge, there have been no 
collections. Campaign is just getting 
under way and hasn’t reached all of 
the 55-60 markets scheduled. Some 
100 newspapers will be employed be- 
tween now and Spring. 


Money for Munchers 

“Mr. Spear’’ and “Miss Mint” are 
handing crisp dollar bills to thousands 
of men, women and children in Bir- 
mingham and New Orleans. The 
money has only two gossamer strings 
attached: Recipients must have an 
open package of Wrigley’s gum and 
they must reply to the query, “How do 
you like the new red tape opener?” 

First tried out several years ago, the 
stunt has been revived in those two 
cities as crowds goggle and push to 
grab the bills. “Mr. Spear’ and 
“Miss Mint’ and their assistants have 
been instructed not to pay anyone who 
volunteers a statement, however, so 
the overeager are out of luck. Wrig- 
ley’s New York sales manager, E. M. 
Livingston, explains that the promo- 
tion may be extended to other mar- 
kets, though that waits on its success 
in Birmingham and New Orleans. 


NBC’s Best Customers 


Firms using the most NBC air time 
this year are not quite the same as last 
year. For the first seven months of 
1935 that network reports the follow- 
ing are its best patrons: 

. Procter & Gamble 

. Standard Brands 

. General Foods 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
. Pepsodent 

. Dr. Miles Laboratories 
Kraft-Phenix 

. Sterling Products 

. Bristol-Myers 

10. American Tobacco 

In the same period last year the 
line-up was: 

. Pepsodent 

. Standard Brands 

. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
. General Foods 

. General Motors 

. Sterling Products 

. General Mills 

. Bristol-Myers 

. Wander Company 

10. Kraft-Phenix 

This year the average dollar expendi- 
ture per NBC advertiser was hiked to 
$147,000 as compared to $104,000 for 
the first seven months of ’34. 


CONAUVAYWNE 


WOON AUAYN 


Trade Goes Overseas 


Gordon Fennell Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, as been organized to 
handle trade-marked products in for- 
eign countries. The firm will act as a 
complete export department for manu- 
facturers who have not entered foreign 
trade or whose experience with inter- 
national trade has been unsatisfactory. 

With agents and salesmen in nearly 
every corner of the spinning ball, the 
company will take charge of merchan- 
dising and advertising plans, assume 
credit risks, collect accounts, etc. 
Maxon, Inc., New York will help in 
the advertising abroad. Gordon Fen- 
nell heads the outfits bearing his name. 
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Jelling altod od Product in Los Angeles) 


If you are (or expect to) you 
should know these facts... . 


Los Angeles, with an urban population of 1,497,000, has approximately 
3500 Retail Grocery Outlets. 


Of these, a little less than 500 are Chain Stores, or have chain affilia- 
tions—and about 185 are great “Open Front” Super-Markets. 


These Chain Stores and Super-Markets do about 60% of all the Grocery 
Business in the City Area. 


The Los Angeles Evening Herald and Express has for years carried 
more—FAR MORE—Grocery advertising for these Local Merchants 
than any other Los Angeles newspaper—even including those with 
Sunday issues. 


It also carries MORE National Grocery advertising than any other Daily 
in the Los Angeles area. 


Obviously, it is the Number One advertising 
medium for Foodstuffs in Southern California. 


HERALD~xpress 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA 
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Where Can We Find 


Fresh Sales Ideas? 


BY JAMES A. WORSHAM 


General Sales Manager, Decatur Pump Company, Decatur Illinois; 
Author of “Low Pressure Selling’ 


HEN a new sales manager 

takes up his duties, if sales 

decline over a certain period 

as compared to the same 
period of the preceding year, it is not 
a difficult thing for the board of di- 
rectors to place their hands on the man 
responsible for the.decline: Invariably 
he is the new sales manager. 

On the other hand, if sales in- 
crease, especially if they increase rapid- 
ly, then the same board of directors 
attributes the increase to many things 
and not to the new sales manager. 
They say the increase is due to “better 
business conditions’’—‘more advertis- 
ing’ —"'better work on the part of the 
men in the field’”—'‘the bringing out 
of a new model’’—'‘abandoning the 
NRA”’—''the new sales manual’’ or a 
hundred and one other things. 

Out in the field, the salesmen take 
full credit. If there is an advertising 
agency, they know that the increase is 
due to their efforts. And I know of 
cases where the credit and office man- 
ager said he alone was responsible for 
the increase because of the way he 
handled his end of the business. 


Sales Managers Must Read 


A credit manager may have a good 
deal to do with an increase in sales, 
because this activity we call “selling” 
is made up of many elements and 
activities and “sales” are mever ac- 
complished solely by what the sales 
manager himself can do. In fact, his 
job is not to make sales, but to get 
other people and other forces at work 
to bring about sales. 

Because this responsibility devolves 
upon the sales manager it is all the 
more important that he have access to 
the thousand and one things that can 
be and are factors in making a sale. 
It means an accumulated mass of 
ideas on tap in his memory or from 
some other source. And no man out 
of his own experience, even if it has 
been extensive, can ever have availa- 
ble the vast number of ideas which he 
must keep actively working to forge 
ahead of competitors. 

I have always proceeded on the 
theory that what happens tomorrow is 
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the result of something I do today, 
with a great deal of emphasis on the 
do. 

From many sources, including a 
good many years of experience with 
outstanding merchandisers, I have 
jotted down hundreds of sales ideas. 
Many of these have come from the ex- 
periences of others and are given by 
them in books, magazines and news- 
paper articles. 

These ideas have played a major 
part in the Decatur Company’s sales 
increase of over 100% in units sold 
over last year. 

As I think of the effectiveness of 
these ideas I am constrained to remark 
to the salesman and sales-manager who 
doesn’t take time to read, “Is a man 


James A. Worsham 


Mr. Worsham has been a subscriber—and 
an enthusiastic one—to Sates MANaAceE- 
MENT for many years. Through corre: 
spondence and personal contact with him, 
we have learned many adaptations he has 
made of ideas found in articles. 

So a year ago when he left Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Corporation to take over the 
sales management of the Decatur Pump 
Company, we made a note to follow him 
up and find out whether he would be able 
to apply in his new work the raft of 
ideas he had accumulated from reading 
business magazines, and from his experi- 
ences in other fields. Business paper read- 
ing he finds, is the best investment he has 

ever made. 


who CAN read but doesn’t any bet. 
ter off than the man who CAN'T 
read?” 

We live in a day when things are 
done on such a large scale that we 
overlook the power of the individual, 
I might stop you on the street and by 
one sentence change your whole course 
in life and by one sentence in a letter 
either win a jobber or dealer for life 
for my company or lose him. In view 
of this, even a small thing done by 
the sales manager may not be unim- 
portant in running up a sales record. 
For example, the attitude of a sales * 
manager towards a product means the 
difference between success and failure 
in merchandising a particular product 
or model. 

In beginning work for the Decatur 
Pump Company I discovered a new 
low-priced pump that was imore or 
less being kept under cover. Prac- 
tically nothing had been done about 
its sales. It was feared that offering it 
would make inroads into the sale of 
higher-priced and more profitable 
items. My analysis convinced me that 
it would tap a lower-priced market 
and not interfere with the sales of the 
higher-priced goods. The first six 
months showed large sales of this 
lower-priced item with a good increase 
on the sales of the higher-priced items. 
There would have been no such sales 
had I taken the same attitude I found 
prevailing. 


Legitimate Publicity Invaluable 


The idea of taking advantage of the 
“What's New” columns of trade maga- 
zines was another factor in getting 
this new model started on its way. 
This was of course supplemented with 
regular paid advertising, but as a sup- 
plementary help it has been well 
worth while. It reached eyes that may 
not look over the advertising pages— 
although I consider that a rare thing 
today. Most business men read ad- 
vertising as closely as editorial matter. 

An important phase of this “What's 
New” publicity was the interest it 
aroused in our distributor and jobbing 
connections. This phase of publicity 
was called to their attention and a new 
sales manual and fresh bulletins all 
stimulated a new interest in a proposi- 
tion on which they had grown stale. 
They began to feel that here was a 
pump company fully awake and going 
to town—and they wanted to go along. 

The amount of information that 
any trade magazine has about a par- 
ticular market far exceeds the average 
manufacturer’s knowledge. In fact too 
few manufacturers know of this; and 
yet it is an idea that has proved of 
untold value to us. (Cont. on p. 470) 
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“Why so happy, Giuseppe?" __-_-____--__s "Who wouldn't be happy? Biggest 
catch of the year—sold already. These San Franciscans know how to eat!" 


Right, Giuseppe! San Franciscans spend $95,052,786 per year — nearly 20% 
The Call-Bulletin is of their retail expenditures — for food. This hungry, but prosperous, multi- 
; . tude is best reached through its favorite daily newspaper, the evening Call- 
as typically San Franciscan ; 
Bulletin. For 10 years general food advertisers have placed the greatest 
share of their daily advertising in The Call-Bulletin. 
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FADVERTISING GIVES OUR SALES 
HEAOST EFFECTIVE SUPPORT 


T C.N. Kirkpatrick, Secretary and Sales Manager 
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This is one of a series of analyses made by the editors of 
SALES MANAGEMENT acting for the publishers of the 
dominant business papers listed below. Others who have 
told why they use business papers and the results they have 
secured: General Electric, Bendix Aviation, Cannon Mills, 
Johns-Manville, Fruehauf Trailer, Bakelite, Gorham, Lincoln 
Electric, Liquid Carbonic, McCann-Erickson, Westinghouse, 
Ohio Brass, Green Shoe, Stewart-Warner, Ruberoid, National 
Hotels, United Fruit, Jones & Lamson, International Harvester, 
Fairbanks-Morse, Seagram Distillers, Wood Conversion, Crane 
and Acme Steel. 
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Window displays such as 
this work for dealers of 
the Gorham Company, 
Providence, in its plan to 
make all silverware pat- 
terns open stock. By 
collecting and producing 
orders twice a year the 
previous extra charge to 
the customer for out-of- 
date styles is eliminated. 
Retail sales people are 
also enlisted in a sales 
contest, with cash for 
winners and an automatic 
pencil for every entrant. 
Consumer advertising ap- 
pears in Vogue, Harper's 
Bazaar, House Beautiful, 
Town & Country and 
Good Housekeeping. 


In beginning my duties I wrote 
every leading trade publication reach- 
ing every conceivable outlet for pumps 
asking them for information on the 
pump requirements of their particular 
industry. 

This brought in a wealth of in- 
formation that has enabled the Decatur 
Pump Company to gauge correctly 
where they stood with the models they 
had, and whether it would pay them to 
advertise in some of these publications 
or all of them. This information dis- 
closed what sizes we should be making. 

One of the ideas I had jotted down 
years ago stated “Look for the dra- 
matic in your product—something that 
will startle people into keen inter- 
est.” 

On a shelf, gathering dust, I found 
one of the first pumps the company 
had ever made. It had been run 24 
hours a day for six years on a break- 
down test run. At the end of six 
years it seemed as good as the day it 
started. 


I had photographs taken of it and 
put in our sales manual, but I did 
more than that. I sent photographs to 
the motor manufacturer, because his 
motor was on it during that unusual 
run. I sent photographs to the ball 
bearing manufacturer, whose ball 
bearings had been used. I sent photo- 
gtaphs to even the grease and oil re- 
finer whose oil and grease had been 
used. 

It goes without saying that these 
manufacturers welcomed this informa- 
tion and are making wide use of it. 

Another dramatic feature of the 
Burks Pump: A Burks pump primes 
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itself because it will pump air. After 
the air is pumped out of the suction 
line, atmospheric pressure forces the 
water in. ‘“Self-priming’’ must take 
place. For years the factory whistle 
had been blown by compressed air 
taken from a tank into which the air 
had been compressed by a Burks Pump. 
To any pump man that means a self- 
priming pump. Therefore a photo- 
graph of this factory whistle, with 
tank and pump, was included in our 
sales manual. It illustrated better than 
a cut-a-way model that a Burks Pump 
was self-priming. 

In our office lobby we have placed 
this “Old No. 1 Pump” that ran for 
six years with a suitable placard over 
it giving the history of the run. Each 
caller is “permitted” to wait long 
enough in the lobby to look this over. 
Then after he has presented Ais sales 
proposition to me and I have acted 
on it, I take time to explain to him 
the outstanding merits of our line. I 
try to send him away knowing some- 
thing about our products. 

One of the most important contacts 
any company makes with the outside 
world is through its purchasing agent. 
He has a wonderful opportunity to in- 
form people about the company’s 
products and build good-will. And he 
doesn’t have to buy from everyone 
who comes along to do it. It is a 
serious mistake for any company to 
have as a purchasing agent, or buyer, 
a hard-boiled, insulting person. 

Another idea which is not ap- 
preciated by enough sales managers 
is the part trade magazines play in 
selling through their editorial articles. 


Several years ago I was in a bank 
talking to the cashier and trying to 
sell him my proposition. I was 
stranger to him and the frigid atmos. 
phere in that office was much in eyj- 
dence. Just then a very prominent 
man in the city happened to pass and 
all he said was “Hello Worsham! 
What are you doing here?” as he 
passed by. But just that salutation 
made all the difference in the attitude 
of that bank cashier towards me. The 
frigid atmosphere disappeared. He 
asked me to sit down and in a few 
minutes the deal was closed. 

Well-known magazines have the 
same kind of prestige and influence— 
especially with new products. An ad- 
vertisement in their columns is equiva- 
lent to a well-known man introducing 
you to a stranger. Those magazines of 
prestige take your product by the hand 
and in effect say “We want to intro- 
duce you to this new pump and we 
vouch for the claims of this ad,’ 

From our salesmen’s reports all 
special comments are noted and are re- 
peated in a letter that thanks the job- 
ber or dealer for courtesies extended 
our man. And to the letter is attached 
a summary of what we know the sales- 
men have told that jobber or dealer. 
We want to refresh his memory. 


Editors Welcome Real News 


Another form of publicity can be 
gained by furnishing photographs of 
installations without the earmarks of 
advertising and seeing that magazine 
writers get them. Often such pictures 
are looked for and welcomed. Along 
this same line is the idea of inform- 
ing public speakers about your prod- 
uct. It is just one of those little things 
that ‘keep conversation on your side” 
and reinforces your paid advertising. 

In my own public speaking, 
especially before luncheon clubs, my 
department sees that members of the 
club receive sales literature from the 
company I am representing, although 
my address never carries any ear- 
marks of publicity for my company. 

All day long this ever-recurring 
question comes to mind ‘What next?” 
And to help in determining what to 
do next I turn to my scrap book of 
sales ideas—or current magazines and 
other sources for stimulus and help. 


True Story by the Yard 


“People like these bought 73% of the 
new Fords” is the title of a promotion 
booklet just issued by True Story. It un- 
folds like a railroad mileage book for 
three yards or so. On each page is pic- 
tured a policeman, boiler tender, brick 
pointer and other members of the “wage 
earner market.” Such people, avers True 
Story, “account for two-thirds of most re- 
tail merchandise.” 
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SEVERAL YEARS AGO, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany found that entirely too much of their sales- 
men’s time was wasted waiting for interviews. ““How,” 
asked officials, “can we cut down this waste, cover 
more territory, find time for new prospects?” All 
three questions were answered by a systematic tele- 
phone plan prepared with the help of the telephone 
company. 

Now, descriptive literature, personal letters, and 
samples are sent out before sales trips. As he travels, 
each salesman telephones ahead from selected key 
towns to arrange appointments. The telephone does 
not replace the personal demonstrations that this 
company’s products demand. But it does re- 
duce waiting time to a minimum, avoid 
useless visits, and provide a courteous con- 
tact that customers appreciate. And it has 
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increased coverage from 4 to 11 towns per sales- 
man per week! 

Similarly, company salesmen follow up pros- 
pect leads with telephone calls from strategic points 
along their routes. Every inquiry is answered 
promptly and personally. In this way, productive 
leads are sorted out from the worthless ones, and 
appointments made without waste motion. Says the 
sales manager, “When our telephone bills went up, 
selling costs came down. It was one of the best 
investments we ever made.” 

Long Distance is applicable to the individual 
needs of virtually every business. Your local tele- 
phone company will be glad to help you discover 
how this service can best be used by your busi- 
ness — in production, traffic, credit, account- 
ing, sales, Just call the Business Office. 
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Vi HO are these people you see 
driving 200 miles to a football game 
. .. who think no more of traveling 
400 miles to cheer a derby winner 
than walking ’round the corner for a 
pack of cigarettes? 

They’re that eager segment of Amer- 
ica with an appetite for action. And 
their enthusiasm is just as ready for 
the new product, the better way, the 
daring idea. 

Every week, Collier’s packs 2,400,- 
000 of these going, doing people (and 
their families) into a single stadium. 
Collier’s gives them action. Stories that 
get off to a fast start and thunder down 
the stretch. Punch-packed articles that 
don’t wear 16-ounce gloves. Editorials 
that call the plays as they see them — 
without bias or fear. 

Here is proof that Collier’s clicks 
with active people who are going 


places. In a survey conducted at the 
San Diego Exposition, Indianapolis 
Speedway, National Open Golf Cham- 
pionship, Forbes Field, Newark Air- 
port, a Princeton Track Meet—at 17 
such events, Collier’s was voted first 
by a 26 per cent margin over the weekly 
that was second choice. Mighty re- 
vealing. Because the same eager urge 
that sends these men and women click- 
ing through turnstiles, sends them into 
stores and display rooms. 


And that’s what makes these Collier’s 
readers the active, the won’t-wait mar- 
ket. The market where more and more, 
advertising reaches its goal by 
quick, ground- gaining forward- 
passing rather than by laborious line- 
bucking. The reason why the adver- 
tising linage scoreboard shows a 
bigger gain for Collier’s in 1935 than 
for any other weekly. 
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Drug, Cosmetic Groups Win Stay 
in N. Y. “‘Confiscatory Tax” Plan 


letin No. 126” of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section, New York Board of 
Trade, dropped like a hot, and very 
unexpected, coal on the heads of the 
4,800 druggists, the 4,200 hairdressers 
and divers manufacturers, wholesalers 
and others operating in New York City. 

Issued Monday, October 7, it told 
members of the packaged medicine 
and cosmetic industries of a proposed 
“control plan’ for these industries 
there under the city’s Board of Health. 
It was the first intimation which vir- 
tually all of these factors had had of 
this plan. And hearings on it were 
met oe to start the following Mon- 
day, October 14! 

The packaged medicine and cos- 
metic people, through the heads of 
their various associations, and adver- 
tiser, agency and publishing groups, 
aroused, called a mass meeting. 

The proposed amendment to the 
city’s sanitary code, it was found, had 
various good points, such as restric- 
tion of the use of opium and its deriv- 
atives and the checking of false or 
misleading statements in advertis- 
ing. But it also had, the representa- 
tives agreed, certain tricky—if not 
vicious—niggers in the woodpile. 


a Bae and News Bul- 


The Africans in the Woodpile 


Among these were disclosure of 
formulae, payment of a license fee of 
$25 a product the first year and $10 
annually thereafter, and copy censor- 
ship three months before publication. 

Since certain manufacturers in these 
fields have scores and even hundreds 
of products, each of which would be 
registered separately, it was felt that 
payment of such a fee, plus the costs 
involved in meeting the provisions of 
other phases of the new code, would 
amount virtually to confiscation of 
their businesses. It would ruin whole- 
salers and retailers, they felt; tend to 
cut New York City from national dis- 
tribution and advertising programs, 
and encourage enactment of similar 
laws in other cities. 

And it would make the members 
of New York’s Board of Health “the 
most powerful group in the world.” 

The measure, of course, was in- 
tended in part, as Dr. John L. Rice, 
health commissioner, pointed out, to 
“protect the life and health’ of the 
i a of the city. But it was written 
y assistants of Paul Blanshard, com- 
missioner of accounts (with the re- 
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Wide World 
Medicine’s New Boss? New York Health 
Commissioner Rice. 


ported cooperation of Consumers’ Re- 
search, Inc.) and might principally be 
regarded as a means of raising hell 
and money. 

The five members of the board who 
would have absolute power to tax and 
control the sale of drug and cosmetic 
products are Dr. Rice, Dr. S. S. Gold- 
water, commissioner of hospitals; 
Thomas W. Hammond, commissioner 
of sanitation, and Drs. Haven Emer- 
son of Manhattan and John E. Jen- 
nings of Brooklyn. 

The “mass meeting’’ of the industry 
was held at the Chemists’ Club on 
Tuesday, October 8. The next day a 
committee was organized. On Octo- 
ber 10 the committee met. It con- 
sisted of 30 men, under the chairman- 
ship of Frank A, Blair, president of 
the Centaur Company and of the Pro- 
prietary Association, and vice-chairman 
of the Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Section. 

Represented in the committee were 
the Drug Institute of America, the na- 
tional associations of Toilet Goods 
Manufacturers, Chain Stores, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Drug Manufacturers, 
Pharmaceutical 
New York Retail Druggists, New 
York Council of Hairdressers, Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Advertising Federation of 
America, Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, and individuals from newspa- 
pers, radio networks and the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. 

With but one day left to study the 
a agen (Saturday, Columbus Day, 

ing a holiday) the committee de- 
cided that discretion would be better 


Manufacturers, the’ 


than valor. They would go down to 
the Aldermanic Chamber, where the 
hearing was to be held, on Monday 
not to fight the measure but to express 
willingness to cooperate with the 
board. But because of the late hour 
at which they were notified, they would 
suggest a postponement of action. 

The board originally had ° planned 
hearings for only three days, October 
14, 15 and 16. On the first, medical 
experts would testify on supposed 
abuses existing in unregulated sale of 
drugs and cosmetics. On the second, 
members of the trade would be heard. 
On the third, various consumer groups 
would speak. If time permitted, state. 
ments of counsel on surveys made by 
the commissioner of accounts, trade 
statistics, and testimony of government 
experts in the field of regulation would 
be included. Whatever “‘cross-exam- 
ining” there was would be done by 
representatives of the Board of Health. 
And the Board of Health would sit in 
judgment over it all. 

The committee had sent in a request 
for postponement, and had sought 
the Mayor’s consent, but to no avail. 


Protest by the “Persecuted” 


The hearing opened on Monday at 
10:25. About 150 representatives of 
the ‘‘persecuted”’ industries and of ad- 
vertising and publishing groups were 
present. Dr. Rice, presiding, pointed 
out that the sanitary code provisions, 
adopted in 1914 and since several 
times amended, “have never been ade- 
quately . . . enforced because of in- 
sufficient funds . . . and due to cer- 
tain ambiguous and obscure provisions 
of the law.” 

The commissioner reported that cer- 
tain ‘patent and proprietary medicines 
and potentially harmful cosmetics . . . 
are menacing the health of the peo- 
ple”; and that they are “being adver- 
tised in this city to the detriment of 
the health of the consumer.’ After 
five minutes outlining the provisions 
of the measure, he mentioned that 
“there has been a certain request for 
postponement of this hearing.” 

There came a deluge of requests. 
They were all couched in soothing, co- 
Operative terms. One of them came 
from Bainbridge Colby, former Secre- 
tary of State, representing newspapers 
and magazines. Mr. Colby found the 
“unity of spirit in which this proposed 
legislation is approached” to be ‘‘very 
gratifying . . . Let us not build hur- 
riedly and inconsiderately,” said he. 

The commissioner, who had ex- 
pected a battle, became drunk with all 
the verbal nectar. A half hour of it 
was enough. The hearing adjourned 
at 10:55. It will be reopened on De- 
cember 2. There may be a real battle 
like this: 
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TO MARKET! . . 


. TO MARKET! 


THE NEW TOLEDO PLASKON DUPLEX SCALE 


There is enough meat in the message just to the 
right of the young lady above to make clear 
the selling advantages obtained by Plaskon for 
Toledo's revolutionary new scale. It may not be 
so well known that Plaskon's extraordinary color 
beauty and practical value have aided countless 
varying products with equal success. 

When the Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Com- 
pany decided upon plastic doorknobs, they 
turned to Plaskon. Mr. Duncan Shaw, Lockwood's 
General Sales Manager, wrote in recently to say: 
"| have just completed a long trip covering 
twelve middlewestern states during which we sold 
the ace builders’ hardware account in each city 
visited. lt was the most unusual selling experi- 
ence | have ever had." . . . To swell Christmas 
sales to a new high the Parker Pen Company, 
the Hamilton Watch Company, and the Gorham 
Silver Company—to mention a few—are pack- 
aging their fine products in distinctive Plaskon 
cases. 

Plaskon—molded color—is helping thousands 
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of salesmen to sell and to keep their customers. 
You should know more about what it can do for 
your product. 
We will gladly discuss your selling problem 
with you, if you will let us know about it. And 
rop us a note so that we may regularly send 
you our own magazine, "Plaskon Parade”. 


/ TOLEDO 
/ SYNTHETIC 
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HEARST. 
DAILY PAPERS 
ALBANY .... . Times-Union , 

ATLANTA . . Evening Georgian 
BALTIMORE . Evening News-Post BM 
CHICAGO . . Evening American 
CHICAGO . Herald and Examiner — 
DETROIT . .°, . Evening Times 
LOS ANGELES... iy 
LOS ANGELES . Herald # Express — 
MILWAUKEE ws 
NEW YORK 

NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH . . Sun-Telegraph 
ROCHESTER . Evening Journal 
SAN ANTONIO . . Evening Light 
SAN FRANCISCO. . . Examiner 
SAN FRANCISCO . Cail-Bulletin 
SEATTLE . . Post-Intelligencer 
SYRACUSE . . Evening Journal — 
WASHINGTON .... . Herald ~ 


HEARST 
SUNDAY PAPERS 


" 


To the engineer, this great rush of 
water means power ...potential energy 
to drive the machines of factory and 
mill... power to light a million homes. 
» 
The astute sales manager just as in- 
stinctively senses his opportunity and 
uses the torrent of advertising power 1n- 
herent in Hearst newspaper circulation. 
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39 VITAL SELLING FORCES 
IN 18 GREAT MARKET AREAS 


Jumbo’s Stars: Jimmy 
Durante, Donald Novis, 
Gloria Grafton and Ar- 
thur Sinclair headline the 
giant show which tiny 
Billy Rose will deliver to 
Texaco for broadcasting 
every week from the stage 
of the historic Hippo- 
drome Theatre. No regu- 
lar performances will be 
scheduled on _ broadcast 
nights, but Producer Rose 
will profit on other nights 
from the Texaco  pub- 
licity. 


Texaco Puts a Circus on the Air 
in “Biggest” Half-Hour Program 


ULTIPLY $20,500 by 52 and 
you will have an annual ex- 
penditure of somewhat more 


than $1,000,000 for the new 
“Jumbo” radio program of the Texas 
Company. The program may not run 
a year, It may run only 13 weeks. 
And then again, it may run two years. 

At any rate, taking about 40% of 
Texaco’s expenditures in all advertis- 
ing media—newspapers, magazines, 
posters, point-of-sale, direct mail, Fire 
Chief hats and what have you—it has 
been designed as a major factor in 
lifting the company’s gasoline sales 
above its present level of 1,500,000,- 
000 gallons a year. 

“Jumbo” is a circus show. As the 
10,000 Texaco dealers in 48 states 
read of it, in a gravure insert in the 
current Texaco Mission, it is “bigger 
than a show—better than a circus.” It 
is based on the play “Jumbo,” by Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur. Rodg- 
ers and Hart will write the music. 
There will be a male chorus of 30 
voices and a 32-piece orchestra, doing 
specially written, stirring stuff. Jimmy 
Durante will appear in the role of a 
blundering press agent. (George W. 
Vos, Texaco’s director of radio adver- 
tising, says that Durante will be un- 
expectedly “sympathetic,” a sort of 
modernized “Cyrano de Bergerac.” ) 
Other actors will include Donald Novis 
on a flying trapeze; Gloria Grafton, 
Arthur Sinclair, of Dublin’s Abbey 
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Theatre. Sinclair will be the “owner” 
of the circus. 

Broadway's Billy Rose will be pro- 
ducer. 

Broadcasts—a half-hour weekly be- 
ginning Tuesday night, October 22— 
will originate from a specially devised 
“ring” in front of the stage of the 
30-year-old Hippodrome Theatre, in 
New York. The theatre seats 4,500, 
and that number will be admitted free 
every Tuesday night, provided with 
Fire Chief hats and maybe balloons, to 
carry out the circus motif. Taking a 
mild dig at Earl Carroll, Rose has 
erected a sign on the Hippodrome 
which says, “Through these portals 
pass the most beautiful horses in the 
world.” 

But though horses and elephants and 
trapeze performers and other circusy 
things have long been a part of the 
Hippodrome, Mr. Vos told SM, they 
will not really be a part of “Jumbo,” 
There will be appropriate curtains, 
costumes and makeup; the music, act- 
ing and script will be circusy. But 
this will be essentially a radio show, 
presented not for the 4,500 in person 
but for the unseen and unseeing mil- 
lions. Texaco will permit no applause. 

It has been said that $100,000 
would be spent for “advance pub- 
licity.”. Mr. Vos points out that this 
estimate is a bit high. There will be, 
however, 200-line tie-up advertise- 
ments in 100 or more newspapers. 


Seven million invitation post card, 
have been prepared for dealer direct 
mail or counter use. There will be 4 
line on “Jumbo” in all the company’s 
advertising, and plenty of specially 
prepared point-of-sale material. ' 

Key dealers and members of Tex. 
aco’s Own organization have heard the 
show also through a _ phonographic 
transcription of the first program. Ed- 
win C. Hill, radio commentator, was 
invited to hear a rehearsal and to com- 
ment on it. Hill’s comments have 
been included on the record, which has 
been presented at all Texaco’s division 
offices. 

Reports of “Jumbo” in the radio and 
theatrical trades mentioned some heavy 
figures. One paper said the combined 
talent and time bill (the show has 90 
performers and will be broadcast over 
61 NBC stations) would be $27,000. 
One breakdown was like this: Pro- 
ducer Billy Rose, $12,500; orchestra 
$1,000; cast, $12,500; time, $8,500. 
Total, $34,500. The time figure, at 
any rate, is about right, says George 
Vos. But otherwise Rose is delivering 
the “entire package,” including every 
thing except time, for about $12,000 
On that basis “Jumbo” will not be a 
great deal more costly than Texaco’s 
Ed Wynn or Eddie Duchin shows. 

It will still be, however, probably 
the most expensive half-hour program 
on the air, and will be virtually as 
costly as the “biggest” hour shows— 
Campbell’s ‘‘Hollywood Hotel,” Chase 
& Sanborn’s Sunday evening and 
Ford’s weekday program, among them 
—which have been running around 
$20,000 a week. 

Truly, a lot of money for enter- 
tainment. The Texaco people hope it 
will prove proportionately persuasive. 
Suppose it increased sales only 10%. 
That would be 150,000,000 gallons. 

Texaco has rather a jumbo way of 
looking at such matters. 


Italian Lines Continue 


Regular Ad Schedule 

Although the President has warned 
Americans that they travel on Italian 
or Ethiopian ships at their own risk, the 
proclamation won't affect the Italian 
Lines’ advertising. That company will 
continue its regular schedule in news- 
papers, magazines and trade journals, 
according to Wendell P. Colton 
Agency, which is in charge. 

(Epiror’s DREAM: Asterisk, Zero, 
Nought and Ampersand, agency for 
the Addis Ababa-Hoboken Steamship 
Line, Unincorporated, had no answer 
to, “Do you plan any advertising to 
offset the possibly deleterious effect on 
passenger travel of the President's 
message ?’’) 
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New Smoothie: (Left) “GG-1,” latest 
streamliner in the Pennsylvania Rail. 
road’s growing fleet of electric loco. 
motives, slips through the air with 
the greatest of ease because there are 
no lap-joints or rivet heads to cause 
wind resistance. Raymond Loewy, in. 
dustrial designer, worked with the 
railroad engineers in streamlining this 
great double-ender. It is 90 feet long 
and develops 4,600 horsepower. 


Designing 
to Sell 


No. 1: (Right) The Paris 
suspender, says A. Stein 
& Company, is Number 
One in sales in the coun.- 
try. Here’s the firm’s 
Christmas gift packages 
for suspenders, socks and 
garters. The two last 
come in boxes that are 
transformed into cigarette 
humidors. Buyers for 
merchants are demanding 
higher-priced goods, for 
the indications are every- 
where visible that the 
consumer is ready and 
willing to spend more for 
Yuletide presents. There- 
fore Stein is confident 
that its “suspender that 
can't slip off the shoul- 
ders” (developed after 
experts said it couldn’t be 
done) will enjoy even 
brisker sales, 


Armored Peanuts: (Above) Metal foil guards these 

goobers against staleness, but customers can’t see 

through it, so the Imperial Candy Company prints 

brown nuts on both ends of the package and every- 

body’s happy. Reynolds Metals Company produces 
the foil. 


Hold-ups: The belt buckles above were designed for 
Pioneer Suspender Company by Count Alexis de Sakhnoft- 
sky, famous for his auto and plane designs. They are 
silver-plated and sterling. At left are some of Pioneer - 
attractive re-use packages, including a marble set and a 
checker board designed to promote sales to the boys 
market. Disciples of Chance will, no doubt, take to 
the round cigarette box after it is emptied of the belt 
and buckle. The lid revolves, but the spots on the dice 
do not always come up “seven” as in the illustration. 
The editor speaks from sour experience. 

Also pictured is a pair of garters packed with a 
leather keytainer, the garters fastened to a removable 
gilded board background which accentuates their look of 
quality. The pocket cigarette case shown, with garters on 
top, was an item that the company had decided to dis- 
continue. But buyers asked for it so loudly that it was 
promptly reinstated in the line. 

All of these and other packages are made in the 
Pioneer factory, at Philadelphia, by the company’s own 
employes. They work at dull seasons and thus the 
price for garters, belts and suspenders is not increased, 
although the ingenious and useful packages would ordi- 
narily be expensive. 
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AUMPS 


stheir histories, habits and habitats 


Humps in cats’ backs are induced by playful puppies, passing motorcycles, photographers 
with flashlights, flirtatious male cats who won't take “No” for an answer, and just plain or- 
neriness. Humps in sales curves spring from special deals, price cutting, Reports of Recovery, 
enlarged sales forces, snieneedl advertising appropriations or merely a switch to radio adver- 
tising via CBS. Measured by permanency, profit or prospects the last way is the best way 
to hoist a Hump-That-Keeps-On-Humping. Advertisers who'd like to see their sales curves 
zoom upward are invited to scrutinize the case histories of CBS clients. They will find again 
and again such provocative examples as these, taken from the current year: A toothpaste whose 
sales began to spurt ahead of the industry’s by 35% two months after it began broadcast- 
ing. A breakfast food, now in its third year of CBS radio advertising, that has jumped from 


eighth place to third. An automobile that is doubling last year’s sales. Such significant suc- 


cesses explain why Columbia’s sales last month show a 71% increase over last year, why CBS 


is used exclusively by twice as many of the 100 largest advertisers as is any other network. — 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


WORLD’S LARGEST RADIO NETWORK © 485 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Woat Try, ) 


Altogether: (Above) Razor, blades 
and used blades all have a place 
in Cooper & Cooper’s latest kit. 
The razor stands conveniently up- 
right when the top is removed. 
The molded Bakelite kit is, of 
course, waterproof and comes in 
several color combinations. 


TTT 


Double Duty: (Right) Distilled 
Liquors Corporation now sells Hildick 
apple brandy in this decanter, hand- 
some for store display and doubly 
useful at home. It is corked and 
sealed, but around the neck a tasseled 
cord holds a glass stopper. The latter 
serves aS a measuring jigger and 
gives a touch of swank impossible 
for a mere cork to convey. 


Another Use: (Left) Cellophane drink- 
ing straws make these red pompons 
beside the plate and larger ones on 
the wands against the mantel. The 
gay “flowers,” centered with silver 
balls, strike a new note in table decora- 


tions. Colored Cellophane is opening 
fresh fields. 


Nine-in-One: (Right) By changing the 
size of the packing material, Electronic 
Laboratories, Inc., Indianapolis, was 
able to standardize upon one size 
carton for all its auto radio vibrators. 
Formerly nine different sizes were 


needed. Sales are climbing. 


Motors, Not Mud Pies: (Left) Before modern 
autos are made of steel they are sculptured 
life-size in clay so that the designer can make 
necessary changes. Ray Dietrich is at right of 
the picture directing the modeling of the 1935 
He is chief designer for all the 


De 


Chrysler Motors. Such methods of design, he 

says, “are a far cry from the days when models 

were scissored out of paper, or the designer 

drew a piece of chalk from his jeans and gaye 

an illustrated talk to the blacksmith on the 
shop floor.” 


Christmas Present: 
(Left) Because buyers 
appreciate the advantages 
of re-usable packages, 
scores of firms are going 
in for containers with a 
plus value. Parker Pen 
Company, for instance, 
mounts this year’s pen 
and pencil set under the 
colorful Plaskon lid of a 
brown Textolite box. 
When emptied the box 
becomes a distinguished 
cigarette, handkerchief 
or knickknack container. 
No advertising is visible. 
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bth Cenlury-Hot Handles of. 


RONING ruffles for the ladies of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time was no 
such simple matter as ironing the 
fineries of the women of today. Then, 
the newest invention for pressing 
fabrics was a “Box Iron” which was 
loaded with burning charcoal through 
a hinged-door opening at one end. 
What a contrast to today’s electric 
iron which one merely plugs into the 
nearest outlet and, through a thumb 
switch, gets exactly the degree of heat 
desired. 

But, of equal importance are the 
comfort and convenience features of 
electric irons made practical by 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
LIMITED, 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, 


Z20™ CENTURY=COOL HANDLES OF BAKELITE 


Bakelite Molded. In the electric iron 
shown the hand is protected from the 
heat by a Bakelite Molded shield ex- 
tending back over the heel of the iron. 
The smooth comfortable grip shaped 
to fit the hand is of this same mate- 
rial, which is also used for the thumb 
switch and heater plug. 

Through using Bakelite Molded 
the makers of this iron solved varied 
problems. Bakelite Molded has the 
required electrical insulating proper- 
ties. It is strong and durable. It 
possesses lastingly rich lustre and 
is available in a variety of colors. 
Because of the low heat conductivity of 


Dufferin 


163 


MOLDED 


this material a cool handle was assured. 

Manufacturers of appliances, equip- 
ment and devices of all kinds have 
found in Bakelite Molded a material 
that makes modern redesigning econ- 
omically practical, and at the same 
time makes products more saleable 
through improved appearance. We 
invite you to consult us about the 
advantages of Bakelite Molded for 
your own products, and also to write 
for a copy of 48-page illustrated Book- 
let 26M, “Bakelite Molded”. 


The modern electric iron was designed by 
Alfonso Tanelli for the Birtman Electric 
Company of Chicago. 


43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


Street. Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Transcontinental Trail 


BY WALTER E. MAIR 
Field Editor 


Reds Lose Out When Employers and Labor Join 
Forces—Portland Picking Up Rapidly—All the 
News About Pilchards!—What Port Orford Will 
Do When the Cedar Gives Out. 


This is the eighth of a series of reports 
from SM’s field editor, who is enduring 
the tortures of overnight bus jumps that 
you may have spot news of an unusual 
and unbiased nature. 


Portland, October 11 


ORTLAND and the Oregon 
Pes in general can see more 

economic sunshine through the 

clouds of the receding depression 
than at any time to date, and the skies 
are clearing more rapidly as industry 
works towards a new basis of under- 
standing with labor. 

By an open and well-organized 
movement, the Pacific Shipowners and 
Waterfront Employers have put the 
responsibility for peaceful operation of 
their all-important activities squarely 
up to the workers. 

Avowedly “Red” candidates have 
lost in their fight for control of the 
longshoremen, and must proceed at 
their peril from now on, not as real 
leaders representative of the general 
sentiment of the unions, but as Mos- 
cow-inspired borers from within. 

Late in August the employers used 
five-column display space to state their 
case, saying bluntly: 

“They (the Pacific Shipowners and 
Waterfront Employers) will not terminate 
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the maritime and longshore labor awards 
now in effect, although the awards impose 
heavy financial and operating burdens... . 

“Because: These awards were arrived at 
only after months of painstaking investiga- 
tion and deliberation by Government arbi- 
tration boards and were intended to be, and 
can be, a basis of permanent settlement, 
thus stabilizing the industry. 

“They will not agree to any demands by 
the men for changes in the awards. 

“Because: Any changes in the awards 
at this time would to all practical purposes 
abrogate them before the ink on them is 
scarcely dry. Abrogation is merely to re- 
new last year’s strike, and is an attack on 
the awards themselves. The awards them- 
selves provide machinery for the arbitration 
of disputes arising under them. 

“They will insist upon strict and honest 
observance of the awards by all contracting 
parties, 

“Because: Any strike or stoppage of 
work for any reason whatsoever is a viola- 
tion of these awards. Sanctity of labor 
awards is essential to industrial peace. . . .’ 

Chiseling on state labor laws, as 
well as national ones, is not unknown 
in these parts; welching on the express 
obligations of industrial insurance 
measures has been notorious in both 
the lumber and the shipping industries, 
although far less flagrant of recent 
years than formerly. The concluding 
sentence of the above announcement, 
therefore, if maintained as an honest 


guide to future procedure, means the 


(Left) Plenty of grain is go- 
ing to Portland this season 
from the Columbia basin. 


Marshall N. Dana—an ex-newspaper man, 
and one government employe who knows 
what subsistence homesteads are all about. 


great shipping interests of the West 
Coast are at last on their way to a 
sound sense of social values and 
responsibility. 

That local trade conditions show im- 
provement, and bank transactions carry 
an optimistic message to the analyst, 
must be ascribed more to Federal pump 
priming in this region than to inherent 
recovery of industry and business, but 
by and large things are on the mend. 
This being a city more conservative 
than Seattle, with a higher concentra- 
tion of wealth in an old-line financial 
clique, naturally the forces of forced 
recovery are not being hailed with too 
much acclaim. 

The, taxation bugaboo is more em- 
phasized, but not for quotation in 
public, by industrialists, oe and 
retailers. Meantime, Marshall N. 
Dana, veteran publicist and news- 
paperman of the Journal, who is te- 
gional administrator for the WPA, 
tells the story of current recovery 
measures in no uncertain terms, 

Dana happens to be one government 
employe who knows what he is talking 
about in connection with the sub- 
sistence homestead and its possibilities 
for the professional man. He is a 
practicing homesteader, and has been 
for years. In a valley south of the 
city he raises chickens, pigs and garden 
truck, swings an axe, and strides off to 
go fishing like a youngster. 

The fact that the Federal rural re- 
settlement program has chosen a loca- 
tion near Oakridge (Lane County), 
Oregon, for its first rural resettlement 
program, involving a relatively small 
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If your salesmen work harder for a prize—and most 
salesmen do ... put up a husky schedule of News 
advertising as your next sales premium, and see what 
happens in your New York territory! ... All salesmen 
prize The News, because its majority family coverage 
and dealer effect do things for salesmen they can’t do 
for themselves. ..and the low cost of News advertising 
makes it the cheapest of sales stimulants! 
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initial expenditure, is important in that 
Dana is one fellow who can speak out 
in meeting if the project looks sour. 
Says he: 

“As a matter of fact we are having 
our troubles, but they are encouraging 
troubles. For the first time in a num- 
ber of years in Oregon we have had 
difficulty in getting enough people to 
harvest our crops. It is hard, also, to 
get enough trained technical people for 
supervisory jobs related to resettlement 
of land and reclamation and other ac- 
tivities involved in the New Deal pro- 
gram. That trouble is increased by 
the difficulty of trying to pay people 
technical wages under Works Progress 
restrictions. 

“Undoubtedly the situation in gen- 
eral is much better in Oregon than it 
was. This is due to the improvement 
in the farm situation, employment 
through harvesting, resumption of 
water-front and lumber activities, in- 
creased flow of currency and credits. 
Public Works activities have stimulated 
private activity; of that there is no 
doubt. 

“I don’t want to portray perfect re- 
covery, however. All our labor 
troubles are not ended, but we do stand 
on a much firmer platform than for 
some time, for the handling of em- 
ployment and labor problems and 
other questions of economic and social 
betterment. I feel that the curve of 
depression conditions, based on the 
composites of employment and _ busi- 
ness factors recognized in this terri- 
tory, showed its trough at the end of 
last Spring.” 

The figures seem to be developing 
very much along that line, and to be 
substantially reflected in the advertis- 
ing lineage of the Portland newspapers, 

Continental Baking Company re- 
ports in this territory a 33144% in- 
crease up to mid-August. In this state 
alone the value of meat animals is 


practically double last year’s figure. 

The Equitable Savings and Loan 
Company, doing a tremendous home 
and farm rehabilitation business just 
now, withholds actual figures, but is 
said to be cooperating with the Federal 
program to an extent matched by few 
concerns in the business west of the 
Mississippi. 

Irwin S. Adams, assistant to the 
president of Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
world’s largest manufacturers of swim- 
ming suits, is firm in the belief that 
the general market is ‘‘all set’ for im- 
provement. Seasonal conditions hurt 
the business of this concern. I learned 
that back in the Middle West. But is 
Jantzen downhearted? No! 

“We anticipate an improvement in 
the business situation in the next quar- 
ter. Merchants are buying with more 
confidence; are making commitments 
earlier and in larger quantities. We 
are confident that there is a firming 
price trend ahead and that there will 
be increased volume of both wholesale 
and retail trade.” 

Production of power by both utility 
companies in Portland was as follows: 
August, 1934—71,199,000 kw. h. 
August, 1935—79,269,886 kw. h, 

Increase, 14.46%. 

In sizing up the Portland situation, 
while real estate and similar speculative 
markets remain more or less in the 
doldrums, it must be remembered that 
Portland has a more varied basis for 
potential recovery than some inland 
centers. In addition, it has the advan- 
tage of a rate differential which gives 
it, under present conditions at least, 
“the edge” in the handling of water- 
borne commerce, or rail shipments for 
the South. 

East of Portland lie tremendous re- 
sources—not only potential, but in pro- 
duction—of wheat, timber, fruit, cattle 
and livestock. Portland annually holds 
the second greatest livestock fair in 


Salem’s State Street looks like Main Street of many another 27,000 population city— 
but the pioneer spirit makes it different from most. 
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the United States, rivaled only by Chi- 
cago in that respect. 

Development of Oregon harbors to 
the south will augment, rather than 
retard, the specialized utilization of the 
region’s resources on which Portland’s 
growth depends. With one of the 
livest Chambers of Commerce in the 
country, headed by Walter W. R. May, 
seasoned and able newspaperman who 
got much valuable training in Spokane, 
this city is going to take tremendous 
strides with the completion of the Bon- 
neville dam, whose power the Bohn 
aluminum interests have already bid 
for in toto. 


Oregon Carries On! 


Salem, Ore., October 15 


The State of Oregon as a whole is 
an agricultural and lumber state, and 
beyond that it must be read into the 
record that it is a pioneering state. 
Accustomed to adversity in its earlier 
days, the tradition of battling through 
seems to hold, and this quiet, affable 
little city of about 27,000 souls is 
“good medicine” for any who doubt 
that there is something in the genius 
of America that won’t be scared by the 
wolves of circumstance. 

About $3,500,000 will be spent here 
to replace the capitol building which 
burned last Spring. With new school, 
capitol and Williamette University 
buildings to be erected, because of the 
probable shifting of the latter to make 
way for the new civic center, a $5,000,- 
000 building program in this city 
seems assured for the coming year. 


_ Federal help is already pledged. 


If architectural lines could embody 
the tradition of the real pioneer, his 
resourcefulness, his never-say-die spirit, 
the new building ought to speak vol- 
umes for Oregon’s ability to carry on, 
as contrasted with the whimpering and 
alibis of some other sections. Look- 
ing over rough notes on various activi- 
ties, in smaller localities as well as in 
Portland, I find the record of enthusi- 
asm among outstanding individuals 
little short of unbelievable. 

Over on the Coast, for example | 
passed through the town of Bandon. 
It might give a Fifth Avenue captain 
of something-or-other the jitters to live 
through a foggy morning there at 
Bandon. But they tell me that the 
Dalen Manufacturing Company has 
perfected a means of making storage 
battery separators there out of Idaho 
white pine. Port Orford cedar is scarce 
and growing scarcer. Something, this 
firm believed, could be done about 
that. And here they are, doing some- 
thing about it: A new business, meet- 
ing a definite need, building in the 
face of the depression. 

(Continued on page 502) 
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EXPOSITION .... DALLAS .... 1936 


ROM Texas, in the Southwest, comes this early message of a 1936 full of 
° extraordinary possibilities for aggressive, far-seeing, adventurous business 
men. 

Early preparations for the Texas Centennial Exposition, open next June, 
are now releasing City, State and Federal appropriations to the tune of 
7 $15,000,000, swelling local payrolls and retail sales. Already there has set 

in a fall business not equaled since autumn, 1930. 

Oil income in the 37 counties of Dallas’ immediate trade territory indi- 
cates for the last quarter of 1935 a total of 65 million dollars (gauged by 
the record of the first six months). 


Farm income of this territory for the last quarter-year indicates an 
increase of 30 to 35 millions over the 60 millions of 1935's last quarter. 


Significant, too, are Texan and Southwestern business indices in building, 
bank debits and deposits, employment, industrial production, commercial 
failures and retail mm These offer a sound basis for assurance that the 
present expansion of business volume is set on a long-term climb. 


& * * * * 


The News, Texas’ Oldest Business Institution—with po years of service 
in Dallas and ninety-three in Texas—invites American industry to consider 
Texas as the threshold of a new business era. 


Our facilities and those of our State’s Exposition 
are at your service. 


The Aallas Morning News 
THE DALLAS JOURNAL 


“Texas’ Major Market Newspapers” 


National Advertising Representatives: John B. WOODWARD, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Associated Enterprises: The Semi-Weekly Farm News, The Texas Almanac, Radio Station WFAA (50,000 watts} 


*% WE ARE GETTING READY IN TEXAS FOR THE BIG YEAR 1936 * 
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Advertising Campaigns 


ie and New Products as Promoted in oe) 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor, Business Papers 


Mid-West Gets Chowder 


The Middle West is a long way 
from both oceans, but Middle West- 
erners have a keen interest in “the long 
toppling combers a-shattering inte 
snow.” (Navy recruiting officers say 
a goodly share of Uncle Sam's battle- 
ships are manned by boys from the 
tall corn country who wanted to see 
the sea.) Yet the prairies are not fa- 
miliar with such seafoods as oysters. 
fish and clams. Campbell Soup Com- 
pany is trying to learn if the inlanders 
nunger for the ocean is purely mental. 

A test campaign by Campbell is 
being run in Peoria, Canton, South 
Bend and Sioux City newspapers on 
clam chowder soup. If those com- 
munities start putting the “tang of the 
sea” (that’s the copy theme) into their 
dining-rooms Campbell will accelerate 
the advertising drum-beat. 

F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 
agency in charge, hopes that cans of 
Campbell’s chowder will soon be as 
common in the Mid-West as clam 
shells are along the seacoast. 


Taps 

There’s a cracking good ‘curtain 
line’’ on the World Peaceways-Squibb 
radio program. At the end of each 
capsule drama on the uselessness of 
mass butchery a bugle sounds “Taps” 
and the announcer says: ‘They sell us 
glory, but deliver only a grave for all 
our hopes,” 

It was minted by that expert coiner 
of phrases, Paul Cornell, president of 
the Geyer, Cornell & Newell agency. 


Good makers get together. 


Anti-Freeze 


When the thermometer goes down, 
activities of makers of motor anti- 
freeze preparations go up. Seven pro- 
ducers of denatured alcohol, which ac- 
counts for 75% of all anti-freezes 
sold, are planning an outdoor poster 
cooperative campaign. 

In addition to the full-size poster, 
reproduced herewith, which will be 
spotted along highways of towns 
where zero temperatures are no nov- 
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elty, miniatures of it will be distrib- 
uted by the seven cooperators to their 
trade. And the individual companies 
will push their own brands by radio, 
newspapers, magazines and dealer 
helps. All told, a million dollars is 
to be spent in the interest of denatured 
alcohol, says agency Platt-Forbes, New 
York. Participants in the co-op drive 
and their brands: 

American Distilling, Frost Check; 
Commercial Solvents, Ajax; Empire 
Distilling, Empire; Pennsylvania Al- 
cohol, Quaker; Publicker Commercial 
Alcohol, Thermo; Puerto Rico Distil- 
ling, Tempo; U. S. Industrial Alcohol, 
U. S. I. Pyro. 


Eyes and Brains 


RCA-Victor, after adding the “magic 
eye” to its “magic brain” radio set, is 
wishing for “magic muscles.” Its 
11,000 employes at Camden are work- 
ing 24 hours a day, six days a week, 
and still cannot keep pace with pro- 
duction. Volume will probably quad- 
ruple that of two years ago. 

The magic lungs of advertising have 
had a large share in this zoom. RCA-V 
is now running a co-op newspaper 
campaign with its 8,000 dealers; an- 
other in seven magazines; and an air 
program. At the end of this month 
it will open an additional newspaper 
drive in 226 dailies of 201 cities. 
Further, 40 million matchbooks are 
lighting up smokers’ interests in the 
“magic eye.” Lord & Thomas are the 
brains behind both brain and eye 
themes. 


Companionate Marriage 


Aunt Jemima has married General 
Foods. The Quaker Oats Company, 
Aunty’s owner, hastens to explain that 
the nuptials are really of the trial or 
companionate variety. And GF adds 
that the wedding is not “until death 
do us part,” but merely for the dura- 
tion of a radio contract, 

On the GF Log Cabin Inn air pe- 
riod (NBC network, 33 stations, for 
26 Wednesday evenings) the main 
dish talked about is pancakes and 
syrup. Presiding over the griddle is 
fat, black Aunt Jemima; poured onto 
the smoking cakes is Log Cabin syrup. 
Quaker Oats pays nothing for this 
friendly boosting of its product, nor 
does General Foods pay any sort of 
royalty for the privilege of featuring 
a non-competing trade character. 
Cakes and syrup are a natural tie-up, 
the sales of one helping the other. 


Separately, Quaker Oats’ Aun 
Jemima pancacke flour is being adver. 
tised in The American Weekly, , 
string of women’s magazines, 119 
newspapers in 90 cities and grocers 
trade journals. Lord & Thomas are 
in charge. 

“Quaker Quick Men” are visiting 
groceries and installing ‘Planned 
Meal” displays in most of those 99 
cities. The displays show packages of 
— and buckwheat flour, and also 

utter, coffee, syrup and sausages or 
bacon. “It works 75% for you 
grocers and 25% for Aunt Jemima,” 
explain the Quaker Quick Men. Ip 
some instances it has jumped sales of 
the related items 50%. 

Aunt Jemima’s album of Magic 
Menus—a meal-of-the-week similar to 
Armour’s meal-of-the-month—are part 
of the store displays. Housewives may 
get them, Aunty’s magazine ads state, 
for two package tops. The Quaker 
Quick Men set up the displays and 
give grocers merchandising advice only 
in the towns where intensive coverage 
is desirable. They are shock troops. 

C. G. Mortimer, vice-president of 
General Foods Sales, believes ‘‘Pan- 
cakes and syrup are as inseparable as 
ham and eggs (or Benton & Bowles, 
GF’s agency). What more natural 
than that the owners of the two lead- 
ing brands should promote the two 
products together?” 
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Handsome hands? P & G tells how. 


Playing Hands 

Not one woman out of a hundred 
could resist placing her hand on the 
diagram in Ivory Soap’s ad. And 
when she does so, captions beside the 
arrows advise her what to do for red 
knuckles, coarsened skin, split cuticle 
and rough fingertips: “Wash dishes 
with pure Ivory.” 

The Blackman Company, in charge 
of the account, is running a group of 
the hand-diagrams in an extended test 
which will last all Winter. The 
American Weekly's readers, so far, ate 
the only people to stretch out a paw 
and examine it critically. After a bit 
more mulling over the returns from 
the campaign, Ivory and Blackman 
will probably extend it to other 
media. 
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1935 WHEAT CROP 
NEW WEALTH INTO 


OR over a century 

wheat has been a source 

of wealth in the Spokane 

area—grown first by fur traders 

Wiley in meager patches near their 
vu i, | ger p 


Hs, 


J by stockades—later, by pioneer settlers 
VA ih # with the aid of the oxen which had 
ly 1 Ay NG / WV drawn their covered wagons across the 

we My Rockies to this newer, more fertile 
Na territory. 


n 1935 with tractors in place of cattle, on 
square miles instead of square yards, the 
f wheat output of Spokane’s Inland Empire 


POURS $40,195,000 
SPOKANE MARKET 


935 


money, Live Stock and Fruit money, 

and Grand Coulee Payroll money— 

All of which assures results for 
Spokesman-Review and Spokane 
Daily Chronicle advertisers whose 
schedules start in the immediate 
future—Dailies rooted into the affec- 
tions and habits of Spokane and Inland 
Empire people for over half a century each ‘ 
—more than 90,000 circulation (85% UN- ¥ 
duplicated’) for 101,247 urban families, 


NOTE HOW CLOSE 


| N| swelled to 60,902,140 bushels, one-tenth of 
? the nation’s 1935 wheat output, and 
valued at harvest time at $40,195,412. 
This in addition to $14,000,000 in 
crop bounties paid Inland Empire 
farmers from the U. S. Treasury. 


This flood of new wealth is 
pouring right now into trade 
channels, along with Lumber 


THE WHEAT FIELDS 
ARE TO TOWN 


| | fi ye [ ROSALIA, WASHINGTON | 
= (Vie THE NEW CROP OF WHEAT |" Hl [| 
Tip Rromesaan -REVIEW - Spokane Daily Chronicle 
y / / 
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Washington, October 14. 


OW to “sell” the Govern- 
ment has always been an in- 
teresting question. The gen- 


eral impression has existed 
and remains today that the first essen- 
tial is a high-pressure salesman of the 
slickest social type who knows the 
“right people,” lives in a swanky 
hotel, belongs to the best clubs, 
“throws” big parties, buys liquor in 
wholesale lots and drinks it the same 
way. 

That theory is as extinct as the dodo 
in actual practice. With certain rare 
exceptions which almost never are per- 
manently successful, the Government 
buys and is sold in the same manner 
as any ordinary well-run business 
whose purchasing agent is a hard- 
headed, tight-fisted, well-informed in- 
dividual whose chief concern is secur- 
ing the best commodity at the lowest 
price, 

Selling the Government falls into 
three general classifications. In two of 
these—and this includes the construc- 
tion of public buildings such as post- 
offices, which in these days runs into 
hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually—the seller or builder deals 
with the Procurement Division of the 
United States Treasury. Like the 
Comptroller General’s office, this is 
one Government agency on which no 
breath of scandal has ever fallen nor 
to which has ever even been imputed 
the slightest suspicion of wrong deal- 
ing. When it is realized that this 
agency buys in the neighborhood of 
$30,000,000 of general supplies an- 
nually besides its tremendous construc- 
tion contracts, its importance in the 
scheme of Government becomes ap- 
parent. 


How to Make the “Stock List” 


Dismissing the construction work, 
which is a separate branch of the Pro- 
curement Division labeled “Branch of 
Public Works” and which lets the con- 
tracts after every detail has been 
checked, the two methods by which 
the ordinary run-of-the-mill supplies 
needed by the Government are bought 
show foresight and careful planning. 
Both are handled exclusively by the 
Procurement Division's Branch of 
Supply. 

Method No. 1 is the stock list. The 
Procurement Division maintains in 
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Want to Sell the Government? 
This Is How It Is Done: 


stock in the Federal Warehouse at 
Washington and in branches through- 
out the country a supply of approxi- 
mately 2,000 items which are in gen- 
eral use by Government departments. 
Over a period of years the Division 
knows the approximate number of 
each item that will be used annually 
and has fixed a minimum and maxi- 
mum supply figure. Annually or semi- 
annually the Division issues proposals 
for bids for these items; the bids are 
examined ; and the contract goes to the 
lowest bidder who has met every 
specification of the bid for the com- 
modity. It is a purely business ar- 
rangement and if a high-pressure sales- 
man has ever succeeded in ‘‘selling”’ 
his commodity over that of a compet- 
itor who offered like quality and price 
on the basis that he gave away better 
drinks at his hotel suite, it hasn’t been 
found out yet. On identical or so- 
called “‘linked’’ bids, lots are drawn in 
the presence of the bidders _— 
and the bid goes to the lucky drawer. 


The Vast ‘General Schedule” 


Method No. 2 is the general sched- 
ule list. This represents a compilation 
of about 30,000 separate items. Each 
of these is in general or regular use 
in two or more Government depart- 
ments as contrasted with the stock list 
which comprises items in general use 
in most or all Government depart- 
ments. Now the Procurement Di- 
vision does mot stock these items. It 
knows there will be a varying demand 
for them throughout the year. So it 
issues a proposal for bids for each of 
these items without setting forth the 
quantity wanted or date of delivery. 
In other words, the bid made by the 
seller is an open one. The Govern- 
ment secures a bid from him that he 
will supply the commodity wanted at 
a specific price for a limited period, 
usually a year. The Government is 
not obligated to buy one item or a 
thousand items from him, If the Pro- 
curement Division has no call for that 
commodity that year it will not pur- 
chase against that particular bid. All 
the seller has done is having succeeded 
in getting his product on the schedule 
list. Once there, it is open for pur- 
chase at the bid price, depending on 
the need for the commodity. 

As in the case of the stock list, 
linked bids are drawn by lot and only 
one seller is eligible for the sale. 


There are exceptions to this: point jn 
the case of articles of a like king 
where a preference may be expressed 
by the Government department who 
calls on the Procurement Division for 
the supply. A good illustration may 
be given in the case of typewriters, for 
instance. One Government depart. 
ment may want Underwoods, another 
Remingtons, a third L. C. Smiths. In 
such cases all of the brands are carried 
on the stock list, proving an exception 
to the linked bid problem. As it hap. 
pens, typewriters are not the ideal ex. 
ample because the Congress has by 
statute provided that the Government 
cannot spend more than $70 for such 
a machine. 


Where Salesmanship Counts 


It is in connection with the general 
schedule list that “selling the Govern- 
ment” comes into the picture. Once 
a manufacturer's bid has been accepted 
and his product is placed on the gen- 
eral schedule list, the salesman goes 
out and tries to sell the product. It is 
here that friendship and “contacts” 
with department chiefs may enter. Of 
what use is having your product on the 
general schedule list if there is no de- 
mand for it? The salesman, therefore, 
sees department and bureau chiefs, de- 
termines if there is a use or a need for 
his product, and tries to make the 
“sale.” 

The first question here is always: 
“Is it on schedule?” meaning, is it on 
the general schedule list? If it is, and 
it usually is or the salesman wouldn't 
be around trying to sell it, the depart- 
ment chief has merely to requisition 
Procurement’s Branch of Supply for 
the quantity of the pales = he 
wants. There are other checks on the 
department chief so far as need and 
quantity are concerned, but they are 
not properly a = of any question of 
selling the product. 

Parenthetically it should be added 
that practically all of the purchases 
under the vast four billion-dollar 
works relief fund are handled by the 
Procurement Division, which has field 
offices in every state for this purpose. 
These are handled by both the stock 
and schedule systems. 

Method No. 3 is the program with 
which the Procurement Division has 
no connection. And while Procure- 
ment probably handles upwards of 
75% of all Government purchases, 
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this third program runs into many tidy 
millions of dollars annually, especially 
in recent years under the spur of New 
Deal activities. This program affects 
those items of in common use in two 
or more Government departments. 
Such items are purchased by the indi- 
vidual departments themselves, who 
issue proposals for bids in the ap- 
proved manner and generally buy from 
or contract with the lowest approved 
bidder who meets the specifications. 

In this category fall, for instance, 
such examples as the Navy's purchases 
of oil; building of war vessels; air- 
planes for the Army or Navy, muni- 
tions, guns, tanks, tractors, motor cars 
(except for the Treasury, which are 
handled by the Procurement Di- 
vision), Army supplies, Navy supplies, 
scientific instruments, and hundreds of 
others. 

And it is here that the “good” 
salesman is in his element. It is true 
that his price must be as low or lower 
than that of his competitor. But it 
is in this field that there have been 
found proposals for bids so worded as 
to exclude all but one specific bidder, 
thus voiding a competitive bid; it is 
here that orders have been granted for 
articles for which there was no imme- 
diate or even future use. 


And the “In’s” Shall Be Out 


But such advantages are nearly 
always transitory. They may result 
in the immediate sale, which is often 
all the salesman is looking for. But 
when bids are unfairly drawn, the 
competitors do not go off by them- 
selves quietly biting their lips. They 
shout, and they shout loudly and long. 
It may be too late to remedy the wrong 
already done, but it stops future 
abuse. The House Military Affairs 
Committee, during the last session, 
found evidences of a lot of double 
dealing; a couple of military officers 
got into hot water and one of them 
was even court-martialed out of the 
Army. But by and large, the seller who 
has the best product and can sell it at 
the best price wins out in the end. 

Thus it can be seen that a salesman 
is still an important factor in selling 
the Government. This is particularly 
true in this last category. Time was 
not so many years ago when the old 
methods of wining and dining Gov- 
ernment men won out over the busi- 
ness approach, but that day is fast dis- 
appearing. More and more Govern- 
ment officials, even though in many 
instances underpaid, are following 
the rigid procedure of acting solely 


“friendship” and “‘con- 


on the facts, not on 


nections.” 
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WE SCRUB THE BACK STAIRS 


to & help 
) = 


= 


keep up the front 


| eggs a guest happened to go through 
one of our service halls.“Gosh,” he said, 
“why do you scrub these stairs that no one 
ever sees?” We'll tell you what we told him. 
It’s our way of doing things. From cellar stairs 
to flag-pole there’s never any exception to the 
Law of Cleanliness in our hotels. 


Step out into our kitchens during the noon- 
day rush or the lull of the afternoon. You'll 
find everything in apple-pie order. Go any- 
where behind the scenes in any of our hotels, 
you'll find cleanliness without exception. We 
scrub some of these places as often as three 
times a day...really. And that helps us keep 
up our front. 


The room you sleep in...it’s systematically 
cleaned and inspected every day like the 
quarters of a West Point cadet. More, every 
few months we go through every guest room 
with a critical eye and a memo pad. In one 
room we order new decorations. In the next, 
it may be better lights. And so on and on. 


Same way with our restaurants. Periodi- 
cally, you’ll see new ones. Or old ones that have 
been completely rejuvenated and refreshed. 
Same way with everything...we are constant- 
ly making our hotels newer with the 
years. Which keeps up the esprit de 
corps of our employes, and, of course, 
the long list of our regular guests. 


Hotels directed by 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY, INC. 
Ralph Hitz, President 


Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington Street 
Washington Office: 986 National Press Bldg. 


eIn New York HOTEL NEW YORKER 
Frank L. Andrews, Manager. 34th St. at 8th 
Ave. 2500 Rooms with radio, tub and shower... 
Rates from $3.00. Private tunnel to Pennsylvania 
Station. Modern garage facilities. 


e@In New York HOTEL LEXINGTON 


Charles E. Rochester, Manager. 48th Street at 
Lexington Ave. 801 Rooms with radio and bath... 
Rates from $3.00. Three blocks from Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 


e In Cincinnati NETHERLAND PLAZA 


William O. Seelbach, Manager. 800 Rooms with 
radio, tub and shower...Rates from $3.00. Auto- 
matic garage in building. 


ein Detrot THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
J.E. Frawley, General Manager. 1200 Rooms with 
bath...Rates from $3.00. Four great restaurants 
...Convenient garage facilities. 


eInDala HOTEL ADOLPHUS 
H. Fuller Stevens, Manager. Finest and largest 
hotel in Dallas. 825 Rooms with bath...Rates from 
$2.00. Unexcelled convention facilities...Garage 
in connection. 


einDayton HOTEL VAN CLEVE 
R. E. Daley, Manager. 300 Rooms with bath... 
Rates from $2.50. Three attractive restaurants 
...Modern garage in connection. 


s 
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Are the Customers Left in the 
Dark About Your Other Lines? 


The other day a little mailing piece came 
to my desk. I was intrigued by the cap- 
tion, “We apologize, Mr. Komitch—and 
thank you!” The copy, I think, is of suffi- 
cient general interest to warrant reproduc- 
tion here: 

“ "You're a bum salesman, Miller!’ 

“This rather unusual Tuesday morning 
greeting came from Mr. Komitch, sales 
manager of _ the 
Prest-O-Lite Battery 
Company. 

“"Why — how’s 
that?” was the re- 
sponse of Ken Mil- 
ler, of Colortype 
Corporation, as he 
continued toward 
Mr. Komitch’s desk 
with color proofs of 
a new poster. 

“ “Because, y ou 
keep things you do 
too much to your- 
self, was the re- 
sponse. 

“‘But I don't 
understand—’ 

“All right, I'll explain. You've been 
producing our posters for about two years— 
all told, close to 50 subjects.’ 

“*And doing them satisfactorily, I hope,’ 
broke in Miller. 

“ "You certainly have—I've indicated that 
before. But during all this time, you've 
never said a word about other kinds of 
printing that you do. I’ve had an idea 
that your concern did color work only. 
Your name surely gives one that impres- 
sion. Solely by accident yesterday, I heard 
that you do most everything in the line of 
commercial printing.’ 

“"Yes, that’s right, we do,’ asserted 
Miller. 

““Well, why haven’t you told us all 
about it? We use many Sate of printing 
besides posters. Right now, for instance, 
we are about to place an order for 100,000 
price lists. Would you like to handle the 
job for us?’ 

“Fortunately, this story ends happily. 
Colortype printed the price lists. But the 
important point to us was this: Is it pos- 
sible that other buyers of printing, like 
Mr. Komitch, think of Colortype Corpora- 
tion as an exclusive producer of Color 
Printing?” 

Aside from the fact that it is an interest- 
ing bit of copy, my reason for this presenta- 
tion is the thought that there must be, 
scattered throughout the country, a great 
number of these unhappily-named businesses 
—institutions that for one reason or an- 
others have long outgrown the limited scope 
of their corporate titles. As Dr. Lewis A. 
Warren, educational director of Lincoln 
Life, remarked the other day, when we were 
discussing this very point, “Any business 
that has been established for half a century 
is fortunate indeed if the firm name is still 
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Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


adequately descriptive. In many cases, un- 
questionably, it conveys an erroneous im- 
pression, and is thus a limiting liability.” 

It is no simple matter, of course, to alter 
an old-established firm name, but at least 
you can take a lesson from Colortype and 
do something to educate prospects to a 
broader concept of your activities. 


Here’s a Slick Way of Putting 
Timeliness in a Sales Bulletin 


It seems that the gals are not only attend- 
ing the big prize fights these days, but 
writing about them as well. Out in Cleve- 
land, there’s a young lady by the name of 
Fritzi Robertson, who holds a sales execu- 
tive position with one of the big industrial 
houses. And here’s the way Miss Robertson 
turned the recent Louis-Baer scrap into copy 
for a sales bulletin: 

“You didn’t see the BIG FIGHT, did 
you? Well, neither did we. But you un- 
doubtedly had a ring-side seat at the radio, 
and heard the blow-by-blow account ren- 
dered by good old Clem McCarthy. ... 

“But we got enough of it to know that 
the big Brown Bomber merely confirmed 
an age-old conclusion, “The best defense is 
a powerful offense. .. .’ 

“The whole fight reminded me a lot of 
some of our men who are reporting 10- 
barrel prospects—while others are sending 
in daily single-barrel orders. The man who 
lives on 10-barrel prospects is counted out 
—while the short-jabbing, single-barrel 
seller is keeping his gas tank and ‘bread- 
basket’ filled—and knows just where the 
winter's coal is coming from.” 


The V. P. in Charge of Cute 
Cognomens Slip a Cog 


I am sometimes asked whether, in our 
form letters, it is better to stick to the 
more conventional salutations—‘Dear Sir,” 
“Dear Friend,’ “Dear Customer,” and the 
like, or to go in for an intriguing headline. 
Well, it all depends—depends, that is, upon 
the nature of the letter, and whether dignity 
and restraint or punch and power are indi- 
cated. Speaking generally, I should say 
that where you can get a headline as im- 
pelling as the one below, the sales value 
would far outweigh the possible sacrifice 
of dignity: 

“How would you like to signal the police 
15 minutes before bandits can hold you up? 

“It was a lucky break that a courageous 
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girl succeeded in calling police during the 
Bank of Manhattan holdup in Queens a 
few days ago, without drawing a blast of 
machine-gun fire. Even so, the police ar- 
rived with screaming sirens several minutes 
after the bandits had faded away. 

“It takes but little imagination to see 
how much more effective the police could 
be if they knew about the holdup 15 or 30 
minutes before the bandits could put a 
finger on your money. That notice would 
give them time to reach the premises and 
put into effect pre-arranged plans for cap- 
turing the bandits—like blocking roads and 
preparing traps. 

“The Diebold Method of holdup protec- 
tion provides this practical, useful and logi- 
cal method of defeating holdup bandits. 
Our Combined Delayed Control Electric 
Silent Signal Combination Lock tells the 
police headquarters about an attempted 
holdup 15 to 30 minutes before it becomes 
an actual holdup—before the bandits can 
touch your money. 

“And best of all, the Diebold Method 
establishes a plan of handling money that 
keeps all bulk sums that attract bandits 
under this type of protection all the time. 
It discourages attempted holdups because 
bandits the country over are familiar with 
the Diebold Method and know they can't 
beat it. It protects money as well as life, 
because signs tell the bandits where your 
money is and why they can’t get it... . 

A good letter, but my gosh, the Diebol 
Vice-President in Charge of Selecting Cute 
Cognomens certainly outdid himself this 
time. “Our Combined Delayed Control 
Electric Silent Signal Combination Lock” is 
just a little too much of a mouthful. 


How to Double Circulation of 
a Single Copy at Little Cost 


Here's an interesting slant on catching 
the eye of the “higher-up” executive. Re- 
cently the Jahn & Ollier Engraving Com- 
pany published an uncommonly elaborate 
issue of their house magazine—an issue 
which they felt warranted executive atten- 
tion. Obviously, they didn’t want to go 
over the head of the advertising manager 
and address this magazine to the president, 
and duplicate circulation, in many cases, 
involved too great an expenditure. So the 
magazine went to the ad man—but this 
letter found its way to the president's desk: 

“Dear Mr. : 

“From time to time we issue a rather 
elaborate house organ—Plate Progress. 
Here are shown specimens of the product 
of our organization—new ideas in art work 
and photography and plates, as well as 
reproductions of de luxe plates of every 
known type. 

“A new edition of this maguzine, which 
is particularly interesting, is just off the 
press, and will arrive in your offices in the 
immediate future. This letter is to ask you 
to spend a moment or two with your ad- 
vertising director, to examine its contents 
and refresh your memory on the unusual 
quality of the product of our firm... .” 
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Sales Executives See Bright 
Prospects for 1936 


(Continued from page 459) 


create the boom of 1936.” 

Clarence Francis, executive vice- 
president of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, in a stirring speech declared the 
country is “cluttered with obsolescence 
and crying for replacement.” 

He expects production to boom, sell- 
ing to catch up with engineering’s pre- 
paredness to meet today’s opportu- 
nities, then “‘a rebuilding of America 
that may last for decades.” A gradual 
readjustment of prices downward may 
help start a great wave of buying. To 
meet this “‘sellers’ market’ Mr. Fran- 
cis hopes to see a national overhauling 
of business methods, a scrapping of 
outworn ideas, a fresh start using hon- 
est advertising that convinces and that 
really does reduce the cost of products 
to consumers. 


Sees 50% Business Rise 


Major L. L. B. Angas, of Brookmire 
Financial Service, a prophet heard 
much of late, said a 1936 boom is 
imminent. The volume of money and 
bank credit in the country is as great 
as that of 1929, but turnover of it has 
dropped from 40 times a year to 25. 
‘He envisages a rise shortly to 35 
which means a 50% increase in busi- 
“ness. 

Business is recovering from its 
fright and will spend money as its ex- 
pectation of profit rises and as its har- 
rassment by government interference 
and its fear of falling prices disap- 
pears. This has started. As consumer 
goods buying rises, capital construction 
increases, housing construction will 
naturally follow (though no housing 
boom is yet in sight). Then America 
will have prosperity ‘greater than that 
of 1929.” This wave is so far along 
now, he said, that fears of wars and 
elections are unlikely to check it. 


Buying Boom Is Near 


A buying boom to start before the 
end of this year was prophesied by H. 
Boyd Brown, Philco Radio Corpora- 
tion’s merchandise manager, at the 
final afternoon session, presided over 
by J. W. Johnson, sales manager of 
Dennison Manufacturing Company. 
The country already has inflation but 
people are just now beginning to 
realize it, Mr. Brown said. ‘Within 
60 days’ a tremendous wave of buying 
will begin turning dollars into mer- 
chandise and the boom will be on. 

This final session was also addressed 
by C. W. Palmer, president of the 
Kingsport Press, and Chester H. Mc- 
Call, special assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce. 
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Actual Photograph* of 
Error-Preventer No. 9,673... 


A S you see her above she is casting her important vote—which 

in this case means smiling her veto against a certain proposed 
marketing innovation which is being put up to her by one of our 
3,000 (adv't) local field representatives who is at the other end 
of the wire (not shown in illustration!). 

She draws no salary. Yet as Error Preventer No. 9,673 she is 
worth a lot of money to one of our clients. For what she and 
9,999 other housewives thought about the proposition prevented 
what might have been a disastrous move. And like most of our 
clients, this one is now more than ever convinced that it is ex- 
tremely profitable to make consumer surveys first. 

This error-preventing-on-a-large-scale is what we sell. Our 
problem is to convince more business men that, regardless of how 
smart they may be or how much experience they've had, the odds 
are against them when they try to guess (expensively), how con- 
sumers will react to certain copy, plans, prices or packages. 

Perhaps you'll be so kind as to tell us what we must do to 
convince you. 


FREE CHECK LIST 


Send for list of 81 types of problem-solving 
research possible to use in the business man's 
daily routine, to make safer 81 kinds of decisions 
his job constantly calls for, No obligation. It 
will help any business man determine if he is 
unknowingly overlooking safety factors which 
other men in his line employ. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Rockefeller Center, N. Y. City 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


* Of course it’s really 
one of Leon De Vos’ 
studio assistants posing 
sweetly and trying to 
look like a housewife! 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., 
and Arnold Research Service 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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MEDIA ana 


AGENCIES 


Dallas near arena eepny 


From a small frontier trading community 
50 years ago, Dallas has grown to be a 
metropolis of 260,475 people, with a trad- 
ing zone area containing nearly a million. 
In the same half century the Dallas Morn- 
ing News has reached almost the 100,000 
mark in circulation. 

On Tuesday, October 1, the Dallas News 
celebrated its Fiftieth Anniversary with an 
edition of 152 pages, containing 126,833 
lines of advertising. 

The News publishing firm, the A. H. 
Belo Corporation, is the oldest business in- 
stitution in Texas. The News is an out- 
growth of the old Galveston News, founded 
in Galveston in 1842, when Texas was a 
Republic. 

G. B. Dealey, president of the company, 
began as an office boy on the old Galveston 
News on October 12, 1874. His record of 
61 years with the same publishing firm is 
believed to be unrivaled in American jour- 
nalism. Fifty years ago he became business 
manager of the News at Dallas, and has 
been continuously with the paper ever since. 
The company publishes the News in the 
morning, the Journal in the evening, and 
also a Sunday edition. 

In the 152-page anniversary edition, the 


older business firms of Dallas traced their 
development from the day when Dallas was 
a frontier cowboy town to its present status. 
Except in the 16-page rotogravure section, 
advertisements were restricted in size as 
well as in type. No advertiser was allowed 
more than a half-page, and price advertising 
was severely discouraged in favor of the 
institutional type. Advertisers cooperated 
with these rigid restrictions despite the fact 
that the striking upturn of business in the 
Southwest made them want to use larger 
and bolder space. 

Articles and pictures in the edition re- 
called the days in the °70’s when North 
Texas towns engaged in strong rivalry to 
have railroads routed their way, and when 
cowboys came in with six-shooters and used 
the town’s primitive gas lamps for targets. 
Later days, when Dallas saw its first high- 
wheel bicycles and when blacksmiths were 
football linesmen, were also treated at 
length. 

The Golden Jubilee edition was the re- 
sult of ten months of work by a special 
staff, and the edition consisted of two regu- 
lar news sections, six special sections of 
16-pages each, and a rotogravure section. 

Reader interest in the edition was indi- 
cated by an advance sale of more than 
50,000 extra copies, many of which were 


modern magazines 


Modern Screen « Radio Stars « 
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Modern Romances ¢ 


149 Madison Ave., New York 


G. B. Dealey — sixty-one years with the 
Dallas News. 


mailed to distant parts of the world. A 
total of 160,000 copies were printed. The 
approaching Texas Centennial, with its cen- 
tral exposition in Dallas in 1936, added 
interest to this edition. 


Promotion 


Judges picked 50 campaigns as the year’s 
best at the DMAA convention in Kansas 
City last week. Number One favorite was 
Cosmopolitan’s series of nine brochures on 
editorial contents. 

“In These Days of Mass Circulation Who 
Gives a D—— About a Mere 45,000? 
Nobody Does.” Such is the intriguing 
copy on the first page of a folder which 
turns out to be a strong argument fot 
Scribner's selective circulation. 

The Los Angeles Times has evolved the 

“purline’” method, which they call “a cost 
measure of capacity to buy.” The line rate 
times $1,000,000,000, divided by the pur- 
chasing power of readers, equals the purline. 
It sounds like a good idea—if it works. 
The difficulty will be in gaining acceptance 
for the idea that one paper is capable of 
working out the purchasing power not only 
of its own readers but 4 its competitors. 

If you are interested in copy designed to 
sell consumers on the value of your adver- 
tising pages, ask Maclean’s Magazine, Mon- 
treal, for a proof of “Names can jar. . 
excite . . . soothe . . . comfort”—and for 
proofs of their other excellent pages in the 
interest of nationally advertised products. 

Detroit newspapers on September 29 con- 
sisted largely of news about the World 
Series and local radio stations. CKLW 
went to the Mutual chain—and bought a 
full page to tell about it; WXYZ, now an 
NBC outlet, likewise used a full page, and 
WJR took two pages to tell of its affiliation 
with CBS and its step-up to 50,000 watts. 

A survey made by the Syracuse Post- 
Standard indicates that men are the domi- 
nating influence in 68% of new car sales. 


AAA Helps Farm Advertising 


If you are speculating on Government 
aid to business—here’s news from the 
Department of Agriculture. Studies they 
have made indicate that farm advertising is 
related closely to the previous year’ s income 
of the farmers; hence this year’s high in- 
come clearly bespeaks a good advertising 
business next year if nothing happens to 
change advertising practices. 
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Business Papers in Bulk 


The long-suffering postman groaned as 
he staggered into SM’s office with the latest 
issues « ‘§ Machinery, Motion Picture Herald 
and the directory number of Hardware Age. 
Plunked onto the scales, the first, a regular 
issue, weighed close to two pounds. The 
20th Anniversary number of M.P.H. con- 
tained 370 pages, most of them advertising 
congratulations to Martin Quigley, editor 
and publisher. Hardware Age’s four 
pounds contained 610 pages of “information 
for buyers of hardware and kindred sub- 
jects.” Smaller, but nevertheless note- 
worthy, is the October Architectural Forum 
with more than 100 pages of advertising. 


Did You Marry Your Ideal? 


True Story Magazine is making a nation- 
wide poll on the subject of what constitutes 
the ideal marriage. The survey is in the 
form of a questionnaire which consists of 
19 questions dealing with every major phase 
of marriage, the family and the home. An 
award of $1,000 will be given to that indi- 
vidual or married couple whose answers, in 
the opinion of the jury of nationally known 
educators and sociologists, show the greatest 
insight into the marriage problem. Ten 
other prizes of $100 will be awarded. 


Roto’s Growing Popularity 

Not only is rotogravure enjoying a big 
come-back with the newspapers, but it has 
been taken up effectively by the five farm 
magazines comprising the Mid-West Farm 
Paper Unit. Their second 8-page gravure 
section will be issued on October 26, carry- 
ing, among other features, advance news of 
the 1935 National Corn Husking Contest— 
the World Series of Agriculture—and the 
most outstanding event of the year for farm- 
ers in the Mid-West. 


Economist Goes Bi-Weekly 


Commencing with the second week in 
November, the Dry Goods Economist will 
be issued every other Tuesday. Ernest C. 
Hastings, president, tells SM: ‘As a bi- 
weekly we can treat fashion and news items 
in a more timely manner; we can conduct 
a broader and more aggressive editorial 
policy; we can coordinate our service more 
closely to the needs of our subscribers.” 


Pictures for RM 


As a result of a field survey among its 
readers and conferences with restaurant 
executives, Restaurant Management has 
been restyled. The new magazine, one of 
the Ahrens publications, is now 75% 
photographic with an average of eight to 
ten short ideas on a page. A subhead has 
been added: “The Pictorial Magazine of a 
Thousand Profit Making Ideas.” 


With Media Folks 


Joseph Mehr, long with Conover-Mast, 
has been made Eastern manager of Modern 
Brewery and Neal Weber and Robert R 
Wagner have joined the staff . . . Don 
Root, formerly promotion manager of Mc- 
Call’s and later of Pictorial Review, has 
joined News-Week in that capacity ... 
C. M. Freeman, formerly of Good House- 
keeping, is now Western advertising man- 
ager of Forbes, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago . _ Robert C. Griffith, formerly district 
sales manager of Frigidaire, and John H. 
Somerville, with the Boston Advertiser for 
a mumber of years, have joined the sales 
staff of the Baltimore News-Post and Sun- 
day American . . . Warner Lumbard, asso- 
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ciate editor of Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Age and Boiler Maker and Plate 
Fabricator for the five years preceding 1933, 
has rejoined these Simmons-Boardman pub- 
lications as business manager . . . Thomas 
L. Masson, Jr., has been made Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of House Beautiful... 
Allen E. Norman, for the past four years 
promotion manager of Fawcett Publications, 
has been appointed assistant advertising 
manager. 


Agency Appointments 


The Petroleum Heat and Tire Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., to Rickard and Company, Inc. 
.. + Miller Brewing Co. (“High Life” 
beer) to Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham 

. Schuylkill Valley Mills, to Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson . . . the Harper Method, Inc., 
Rochester, to Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc... . 
The Milford Stain and Blacking Co., Bos- 
ton, to Federated Sales Service, Boston, as 
marketing counsel . . . Pines Winterfront 


Co. to Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen and Finn, 
Inc... . the Eugene Dietzgen Co. to George 
J. Kirkgasser & Co., Chicago . . . the Star 
Baking Co. to the Cleveland office of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. . . . Edward Trainer 
(E-T and Pine Hill blended whiskies) to 
Jerome B. Gray & Co., Philadelphia .. . 
The Cubbison Cracker Co., Inc., to the Los 
Angeles office of Emil Brisacher and Staff 

. the Sal Hepatica and Minit-Rub divi- 
sions of Bristol-Myers Co. to Young & 
Rubicam . . . The Angostura-Wupperman 
Corp., New York, to Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


Shifts on Newark News 


Benjamin J. Foley has been promoted 
from classified advertising manager of the 
Newark Evening News to business manager, 
succeeding Eugene W. Farrell, who has 
been appointed assistant publisher. John 
H. Doeg (former tennis champ) has been 
named assistant business manager and Pat- 
trick M. Feeney, advertising manager. 


26.8290 


from a daily average circulation of 173,881 
for the year ended September 30, 1934 


to a daily average of 


200.701 


for the year ended September 30, 1935 

Here’s the greztest year-round circulation 
ever built by a Baltimore daily—enabling ad- 
vertisers to practically blanket the market 
with this one newspaper— for only 35¢ a line. 


BADE Sad iE 


NEWS-PO 


Represented Nationally by 


HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Ropney E. Boone, General Manager 


13.662 


from an average Sunday circulation of 214,180 
for the year ended September 30, 1934 


to a Sunday average of 


227.842 


for the year ended September 30, 1935 


Now the largest circulation in all the South is 
a better buy than ever. 


Che Baltimore American 


figures taken from publishers statement 
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OU 
ARE 
RIGHT 


There are no apologies neces- 
sary, no moments of doubt 
about your judgment, when 
you buy the Newark EvENING 
News to do your selling job in 
the Newark market; because 
15,000 more circulation than 
the other Newark dailies can 
give you combined, at 22c per 
line less than their combined 
rate, is reason enough for any 
advertiser to choose the 
NewarK Eveninc News in 
preference to all others. Be- 
sides, when you buy this 
paper you get coverage value 
that sharp pencils and slide 
rule calculations cannot fig- 
ure. So schedule adequate 
copy; the market and the 


medium deserve it. 


Newark 


Evening 
News: 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O’Mara & Ormssee, INc., General 
Representatives, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 
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Do the ‘‘Lean Cows” Eat Up the 
Fat Profit-Makers of Your Herd? 


(Continued from page 454) 


way. Like the engineering organiza- 
tion, its products were sold through 
divergent outlets. A market study 
showed that if this company specialized 
its selling as much as seemed necessary, 
its sales force would have to be in- 
creased to unwieldy size. The trouble 
was that the line was too heterogene- 
ous. Various divisions of it bore no 
logical relation to one another. 

It was decided to sell the concern’s 
irrelevant activities to competitors, and 
to put the money thus obtained into 
expanding its basic line. This con- 
centrated the company’s selling in a 
comparatively few markets, and makes 
it fairly easy for its present sales or- 
ganization to handle the line efficiently. 
This plan not only solved the large 
line problem, but it is enabling the 
manufacturer to operate much more 
profitably. 

Another manufacturer with a tre- 
mendous range of industrial products 
struggled with large line selling for 
years before it hit on a practical method 
of handling the difficulty. Its line con- 
sists mostly of major articles that run 
into considerable money, and that took 
a lot of time to sell. While the line 
was sold to the same general type of 
market, usually a buyer would not be 
interested in more than one thing at a 
time. The full-line salesmen whom 
the company employed were doing a 
good business, but they were not sell- 


ing all the items in the line. 

As a cure the management first tried 
specialization. The prospective volume 
that could be done on each product 
justified this method of selling. How- 
ever, the plan didn’t work, for the 
very good reason that the concern’s 
customers would not accept it. When 
a salesman had concluded a sale for 
his regular product, say a machine tool, 
the buyer might add, “You folks 
handle compressors, don’t you?’ “Yes, 
but I don’t sell them. We have a 
fellow by the name of Jones who sells 
that line. I'll have him come around 
to see you,” the salesman would reply. 
“Then how about electric drills. | 
am interested in them, too,” the pur- 
chaser might continue. “I’m sorry, 
that’s our Mr. Wilson’s field,’ the 
salesman would have to say. In many 
cases the customer became so disgusted 
that he switched his business to a com- 
pany which had salesmen equipped to 
sell its entire line. 

So this organization abandoned spe- 
cialized selling after a couple of years 
and had each of its men carry every- 
thing that it produced. This plan 
went well enough for a time until the 
company lost a large government order 
for one of its products. In the past 
it had been getting this government 
business without much trouble. The 
order went to a small competitor who 
made only one product. Through 


Have a Cup of Tea: Visitors 
to the seventh floor of 
McCormick & Company, 
Baltimore, are invited into 
this reproduction of an old 
English tea house for a cup 
of the soothing beverage. 
Hand-hewn beams, wrought 
ironwork and other spe- 
cially made fittings are an 
exact replica of the 16th 
Century English period. The 
tea importing firm believes 
“good will can be fostered 
more effectively through 
hospitality than through 
high pressure.” Its own 
staff has a cup every after- 
noon amid the _ restful 
surroundings. 
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grapevine channels, it was learned the 
small manufacturer won because of his 
highly specialized, intensively trained 
salesmen, who were able to sell circles 
around the superficially informed sales- 
men of the larger concern. 

Then and there was born the com- 
pany’s present policy which has turned 
out to be notably successful. It bought 
control of the firm that got the gov- 
ernment order, and continued to oper- 
ate it as a separate enterprise, retaining 
all of its well-trained personnel. And 
whenever it became evident that any 
of its major products had enough pros- 
pective volume to support it, a sub- 
sidiary was started to handle it. The 
products remaining in the parent com- 
pany are sold by its full-line salesmen. 


Perhaps a Subsidiary? 


Numerous organizations pursue this 
same principle in unraveling the difh- 
culty of a big line, but they are not 
able to go so far as to start subsidiary 
branches. They merely delegate spe- 
cialized selling effort to a separate 
division. That is the way one of the 
heating and plumbing equipment man- 
ufacturers do it. Along their lines 
is a water softener device. Their sales 
on it were altogether unsatisfactory. A 
market survey revealed the reason. They 
were not able to compete with com- 
panies specializing in that field. In 
one territory alone, that year, the spe- 
cialty manufacturer sold $400,000 
worth of its equipment, whereas the 
large-line house sold only $4,000. Just 
as soon as the latter created a water- 
softener division and sent out specialty 
representatives, a vastly better showing 
was made. 

A still simpler method of handling 
this problem is followed by other con- 
cerns. They do not organize separate 
divisions for their major lines, but 
merely distribute them among two or 
three classes of salesmen. A famous 
New England manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, has used this system with out- 
standing success for many years. It has 
two types of salesmen. One sells small 
tools and cutters. The other sells ma- 
chines. The first type calls on both 
mill supply houses and industrial users. 
The second calls on users only. 

That kind of set-up is prevalent in 
all fields. Many consumer manufac- 
turers have two salesmen in the same 
territory, one calling on department 
stores and large retailers and the other 
devoting himself exclusively to the 
smaller stores. Again, one salesman 
handles wholesalers, the other retailers. 

Some companies have licked the 
large-line problem by a specially de- 
signed sales compensation system. For 
example, a mill supply house uses 
such a plan. It has ten major lines. 
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There is a salesman in charge of each. 
He develops his own accounts for his 
specialty regardless of what the other 
men are doing. He handles only his 
specialty. In the course of time, he 
gets on friendly terms with his ac- 
counts. Say his line is paints. One 
day he says to his customer, “Jim, why 
don’t you buy your lubricants from us? 
Let me send Watson around to see 
you. He knows more about lubricants 
than anyone in this territory.” 
Frequently the customer agrees to 
see Watson. When a sale results, the 
initiating salesman gets 20% of the 
commission and the man who actually 
got the order receives 80%. In the 


meantime Watson may have introduced 
the paint specialist to several of his 
accounts and got a 20% cut on all 
business resulting. 

This plan avoids the difficulty of 
having too many salesmen calling on 
the one account. The account continues 
to belong to the initiating salesman, 
no matter how many of his associates 
he may drag in. 

One of the most effective means of 
dealing with the large-line problem, 
provided the type of business permits 
this method of handling, is to have 
the regular salesman in the territory 
sell the complete line to all classes of 
trade, and then have the specialization 


first 9 months of 1935 


like period of 1934 


read there. 


6.697.993 


lines of paid advertising 


603.179 


lines more than for the 


4,163,446 lines of local advertising, 


which is 
234.598 lines more than in 1934. 


1,329,131 lines of national advertising, 
which is 


20.843 lines more than in 1934. 
2.405.416 lines of classified advertising, 


which is 


347.738 lines more than in 1934, 


This record reflects the perfect regional coverage of San 
Antonio Express and San Antonio Evening News—which go 
into the homes of their city and region and are thoroughly 


This record was achieved notwithstanding the rejection of 
considerable proffered advertising which was below the high 
standard maintained by these newspapers. 

SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 

SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


Texas’ Foremost Newspapers 
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PRODUCT 
RESEARCH 


Does your product fit the 
market? 


Are you giving your public 
what it expects of you? 


What is the psychological at- 
titude of consumers towards 
products you have recently 
introduced? 


What are the potentials for 
new products in your indus- 
try? 


What changes does the con- 
sumer want? 


Read the Product Research 
number of MARKET RE- 
SEARCH (November). It 
will help you to answer these 
questions. 


Every month questions of 
just such importance are 
carefully handled in MAR- 
KET RESEARCH. A sub- 
scription will assure you of 
regular, up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on market research 
in many fields. And, MAR- 
KET RESEARCH is the 
only publication where you 
can find such information. 


MARKET RESEARCH, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


Please enter my subscription to MARKET 
RESEARCH for one year. 


I enclose $1.... Bill me for $1.... (Foreign $2) 
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done by specialists traveling out of the 
home office. These specialists may work 


in a great variety of ways. They may 
put drives on certain products. They 
may do missionary selling for the ter- 
ritorial salesman. They may help him 
introduce new articles. They may shoot 
trouble. Or they may specialize in 
contacting certain markets, such as 
chain store headquarters, automobile 
manufacturers, textile mills, airplane 
plants, etc. Where well handled this 
is one of the most economical systems 
of selling with which I am familiar. 

One of the most definitely estab- 
lished principles in large-line market- 
ing is that too many salesmen cannot 
call on the same prospect for one 
manufacturer. This fact has given some 
of the larger consolidations a puzzling 
difficulty to lick. Some of the mergers 
have attempted to maintain the sales 
forces of the merged companies, each 
group selling their old line, just as they 
did when they were independent. On 
the whole this plan has not proved suc- 
cessful. Buyers complain that they 
are bothered with too many salesmen 
from the same organization. 

A big food manufacturer has done 
much experimenting with this ques- 
tion. It has found that the best way 
to sell its large line, consisting mainly 
of merged products, is to have just 
one salesman calling on the grocer. 
There are some exceptions to this rule, 
as in the case of perishables which are 
sold by wagon-jobber salesmen. The 
one regular representative is given a 
very small territory. His tactics are 
to get on an intimate basis with his 
customers. In most cases this relation 
is so cordial that the grocer does not 
object to the salesman calling often 
and staying a long time. 


Order Taker Plus Salesman 


There are so many ways of over- 
coming the large-line problem that one 
might go on endlessly describing them. 
In the long run, most concerns that 
have this trouble will find that almost 
the easiest method of handling is to 
use the system that has been used by 
wholesalers for many years. Essentially 
that plan is to take orders for the 
staples and other bread-and-butter arti- 
cles that the customer wants to buy, 
and then fo sel] him something that he 
did not intend to buy. One of the 
best salesmen I know operates in this 
way. He says to his customer, ‘‘Any- 
thing you want in my line today, Tom? 
Let’s run through your ‘Want’ book 
and see, or let’s take a flying trip 
through my catalog.” 

When that has been done and the 
order is safely lodged in the salesman’s 
pocket, he proceeds to give the dealer 
a presentation on some item that he 


is introducing or some item that the 
customer has not been buying or some 
other article that his house wishes to 
push. Usually only three or four things 
are presented in this manner at a time, 
so the prospect’s interest will not be 
divided, and different products are 
demonstrated on each trip. In the 
course of a year, quite a number of 
articles will thus receive specialty sell- 
ing. 

Many companies follow that system. 
Some salesmen, however, think ir js 
advisable to present the specialty before 
they take the order for what the cus- 
tomer intended to buy. They figure 
they will sell him these things anyway, 
and they better get his order for the 
specialty before he commits himself to 
too large an order for staples. 


These Solutions Do Work 


In a nutshell, experience has demon- 
strated what you can and cannot do in 
selling a large line—and the ‘‘cans’ 
are these: 


1. You can have special salesmen 
for each product or group of products, 
provided they call on different classes 
of trade and provided there is enough 
potential business on each line to 
justify the increased selling expense. 


2. You can establish subsidiaries 
for important products and turn over 
the selling of that line entirely to the 
separate organization, or you can es- 
tablish a separate division to operate 
in this manner. 


3. You can have more than one 
salesman calling on the same customers, 
provided you don’t send out so many 
salesmen that buyers will be incon- 
venienced—three or four salesmen 
from the same seller has been found 
the limit in most fields. 


4. You can have two or more sales- 
men calling on different buyers in the 
same organization. 


5. You can sell a large line with 
one sales force, if you concentrate on 
a closely related line and offer it only 
in a few principal markets. 

6. You can have a considerable 
number of salesmen calling on the 
same customers, provided there is a 
territorial salesman calling on them 
regularly and provided the specialists 
come around only occasionally. 

7. You can sell a large line 
through one sales force, if your sales- 
men have only a comparatively few ac- 
counts, which they handle on a friendly 
service basis. 

8. You can sell an enormous line 
with one sales force, if the salesmen 
will devote a part of every call to 
giving an organized presentation to a 
very few specialties. 
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Singer Widens “Wardrobe” 
Plan; Response Excellent 
(C ntinued from page 453) 


simple dress “for the girl who has 
never made anything,” and empha- 
sized “complete personal instructions— 
free!” Ten thousand copies of a new 
swatch book-portfolio were made 
available to the 6,000 Singer salesmen, 
to stores and other participating fac- 
tors. Five hundred more fashion 
shows were held. A special promo- 
tional plan was prepared for stores, 
which involved the work of Singer 
women representatives there. 

The result, Singer executives say, 
was an excellent increase. About 
1,000 department stores cooperated. 
A. Harris & Company, Dallas, pro- 
moted ‘an expert cutter and fitter to 
help you with your wardrobe.” Some 
of the stores especially active in the 
Summer and Fall programs were Abra- 
ham & Straus, Brooklyn; the White 
House, El Paso; Herpolsheimer’s, 
Grand Rapids; Thalhimer Bros., Rich- 
mond; Kann’s, Washington, D. C.; 
MacDougall’s, Seattle; Loveman, Jo- 
seph & Loeb, Birmingham; Davison- 
Paxon Company, Atlanta. 

We came across an eight-column 
banner over the woman’s page of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch: ‘Women 
with limited budgets can make full 
Fall wardrobe for $29.75.” 

One result of the ‘‘make-your-own- 
wardrobe’’ efforts, it was pointed out, 
was that the wide publication of item- 
ized costs brought about generally 
standardized prices by the stores. 

“And don’t forget.’” Mr. Sumner 
concluded, ‘that every woman who fe- 
sponded to this idea had this Summer 
and Fall about three times as many 
dresses, and, presumably, bought more 
hats, more shoes, more bags, more ac- 
cessories of all kinds, to go with them.” 


Panther’s 3-Ring Circus 
Keeps Salesmen Stimulated 


(Continued from page 451) 


with salesmen is quite as important, 
or more important, than what to do.” 

Panther is so sympathetic with the 
tealization that 99% of the company’s 
sales are made directly by salesmen 
that no effort is spared in stimulating 
the men. There are few flaws too 
major for Panther not to forgive and 
forget in a salesman as long as he pays. 
When he is at the home office, he can 
walk into the executives’ offices with- 
Out ceremony. Similarly, at a conven- 
tion, he is made to feel that he is a 
vital participant in the business. 

“Nor is it our policy to overlook 
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wives,” said Mr. Wollner. ‘“We watch 
wives as closely as we watch salesmen. 
Our men are traveling such a vast ter- 
ritory that they are often away months 
at a time. That make it better to have 
their wives along, and is a procedure 
we encourage continually. Having 
his wife with him may cause a man 
to lose an hour a day in making her 
comfortable, but he will make it up to 
us. She keeps him from pining, keeps 
him cheered when he needs it most.” 


That is why wives receive the execu- 
tive-edited house organ, “Panther- 
gram,” just as do their husbands, and 
why wives attend the conventions. 
Wives are scheduled in the conven- 
tion entertainment; make speeches at 
the actual business sessions. 

“We want the sympathy of the 
wives,” said Mr. Wollner. ‘They, 
too, must understand the ‘when, what, 
where and how’ of our business. 
Every man who can, brings his wife 
to our meetings and our entertainment 
is keyed accordingly. In nearly every 
case, too, salesmen will work harder 
for prizes for their wives than for 
themselves. For that reason, diamonds 
have been our most successful awards, 
though we have tried everything up 
to $1,000 lots and automobiles.” 

The October 3 issue of the weekly 
“Panthergram” may be taken as fairly 
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typical—20 pages, 814 by 11, mimeo- 
graphed. The front cover has a very 
attractive picture of a baby, with the 
warning above, “Don’t disappoint the 
Baby,” and a caption underneath: 
Hush Little Baby Don’t You Cry, 
Dad'll be a Millionaire By an’ Bye! 
The contents: More about the baby 
on the inside front cover, directed 
especially at the salesmen-fathers; a 
page given over to the ten sales lead- 
ers for September; three pages of “A 
Word to the Wives,” with a paragraph 
for each salesman’s wife; latest news 
about the new office building; three 
pages of rules and regulations about 
the Millionaire's Contest; two pages 
of inspirational material featuring a 
story of an experiment carried on with 
three soldiers of the British Army. 
Normally these three men had an 
average grip of 101 pounds, but when 
under hypnosis a doctor told them 
they were very weak their efforts on a 
gripping device averaged only 29 
pounds. Later, still under hypnosis 
they were told that they were very 
strong, and their average strength rose 
to 142 pounds. A convincing moral 
about salesmanship was then drawn 
from the fact that men were actually 
42% stronger when they believed 
they were strong. The summary of 
these pages gives the flavor of the 
house organ. Inspiration and good 
feeling are its keynotes. 


Full Honors for Crack Sellers 


At the New Year’s Assembly each 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner will 
be given in honor of some member 
of the selling staff—the Millionaires 
(all participants in the contest), the 
10-year old sales services of salesmen 
and officials, the leaders in the Mil- 
lionaires’ Contest, the successful new 
men, the salesmen’s wives and the 
winner of the vice-president’s national 
volume prize (the gold watch em- 
bellished with a Panther emblem). 

The chairman of the entertainment 
committee has a card record file of 
the entertaining abilities of each mem- 
ber of the organization, based on re- 
turns from a questionnaire which asked 
whether the individual played a 
musical instrument—or tap danced— 
or sang—or recited—or whatever. 

Wind up of the assembly will be 
the organization of the President's 
Club of members of the Panther 
family who have been “kin” for five 
years or more. Plaques with gold 
Panther heads and a diamond inset 
will be given each charter member. 

All in all, the Panther get-togethers 
are three-ring circuses where Panther 
stock goes up because it embraces the 
lives of the salesmen. It gives a 
vitality to profit-making. 
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Sales Signposts on the 
Transcontinental Trail 


(Continued from page 488) 


Then, there’s pilchard fishing, which 
the State of Washington discouraged 
by imposing a high tax rate, and liter- 
ally drove into the Oregon territory. 
Pilchard are what we know back East 
as California sardines, very prolific, 
abundant producers of oil used in mak- 
ing linoleums, tires, tempering steel. 
Their dried by-product is a meal that 
makes excellent poultry and stock feed ; 
also a fertilizer. 

While tax-avid Washington looked 
on, Portland got six pilchard processing 
plants going, a seventh started. More 
are active farther south along the 
Coast. In one day during my visit in 
Portland the catch was 1,500 tons. 
The fifty-cent tax totaled $750, which 
was turned into a hatchery fund for 
rehabilitating the depleted salmon in- 
dustry. 

This year Oregon will ship half a 
million dollars’ worth of pilchard prod- 
ucts, employ 1,000 men in this new 
industry, create a. a million in 
new wealth because of it. 


No “Take It Easy” Here 


Harry Green, of the Dornbecker 
Manufacturing Company (furniture), 
has kept enlarging his scope and im- 
proving his product, despite depression 
conditions and a seven-year slump in 
the industry generally, until he has the 
largest plant in the West. a 
nity, plus the Oregon idea of refusing 
to lie down. 

Every apartment house in this city 
is now fully occupied, all good homes 
are rented, and there are no vacant 
business buildings. In general, rural 
folk have more money than for years, 
according to merchants and bankers. 

Federal AAA benefits in Oregon 
totaled $2,632,182.75 for wheat; 
$849,926.73 for corn-hogs for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935. 

Over at Port Orford they aren't 
worrying so much as to whether their 
supply of Port Orford cedar is giving 
out. There is nothing like it, but there 
are other resources which have led Gil- 
bert E. Gable, active in six different 
companies, to go in for a wide devel- 
opment program in the region. 

On September 1 they dedicated a 
new 500-foot breakwater dock there, 
which cost around $500,000 and is 
now nearly completed. 

Although eastern engineers have 
pronounced against it, Gable, who 
came in as a sort of mystery man two 
years ago and has taken over the hold- 
ings of the Inman Development Com- 
pany, declares that before long he will 


buiid a railroad to join with the South. 
ern Pacific main line at Leland, yy 
companies employ 300 men, one lar 

sawmill cutting 150,000 feet a day 
and paying upwards of $30,000 each, 
month. 

“Any statement of truth about the 
resources of southwestern Oregon 
would seem fantastic to an eastern ep. 
gineer and even under cold analysis 
might seem open to doubt. However, 
I believe this railroad is not only a 
economic necessity, but is inevitable” 

That's the way they are doing busi. 
ness out here in Oregon. 
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Of SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1935, © 


STATE OF NEw York, ; 
County or New York § 55-* 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for th 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Raymond Bill, who, having been duly swom 
according to law, deposes and says that he js 
the Editor of SALEs MANAGEMENT and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man. 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec. 
tion 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lex. 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Raymond Bill 
New York, N. Y. 


Managing Editor, A. R. Hahn, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager, Philip Salisbury, 

ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. hat the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 


SALES MANAGEMENT, INc., Bill Bros. Pub Corp., 
Caroline L. Bill, Raymond Bill, Steed & 
man Bill, Randolph Brown, all of 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and _ conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees. hold stock and securities in 4 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
pends, or other securities than as so 
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5. That the average number of copies of cach 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the months preceding the date 
>} ere ary 
(This information is required from daily publi- 
cations only.) RAYMOND BILL, 

Editor. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Modern Analyzes the Buying 
Habits of the Women’s Market 


“Lite Begins at 20” is the enticing title 
of Modern Magazines’ new promotion 
piece. But it is no light commentary on 
the high life of the young moderns! Packed 
from cover to cover with charts and au- 
thenticated statistics, the study is a re- 
markably factual analysis of markets and 
media. Or rather, of a market, for it is 
concerned with the ten million readers of 
the movie-radio-romance magazines, a mat- 
ket for the most part of younger women 
who are forming their home and family 
buying habits between the ages of 20 and 
30. 

Twenty-three pages of charts, faced by 
brief explanatory pages, are divided into 
four major sections dealing with the factors 
of (1) age, (2) spending power, (3) dis- 
tribution, (4) reader interest. The first 
section gives data on the age distribution 
of women in the total population, the num- 
ber of children and age of mothers, dis- 
tribution of women readers of Modern and 
women’s magazines by age groups. The 
second section deals with the American 
market by income groups, and family ex- 
penditures. In the third section, dealing 
with the adjacency of family spending units 
to selling outlets, the distribution of Mod- 
ern magazines is shown, together with data 
on the sales of syndicate stores through 
which the magazines are distributed. The 
final section gives circulation and advertis- 
ing data on the several magazine fields un- 
der consideration. 

For the advertiser interested in the gen- 
eral problem of overlapping media, and in 
the delineation of his magazine schedule 
into sales producing groups of readers, the 
study deserves serious consideration. Copies 
will be sent to executives of national ad- 
vertising organizations and agencies, on 
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request to J. Fred Henry, Modern Mag- 
azines 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. And when writing, ask also for 
Modern’s “Detailed Circulation Analysis of 
1935, showing distribution in cities over 
10,000 population, and by all cities, coun- 
ties and states. 


WOR Maps Its Enlarged 
New York-Philadelphia Market 


When WOR (New York) commenced 
operations with its new 50,000 watt high- 
fidelity transmitter last March, Edgar Felix 
went to work with his portable millivolt 
detector, to see just what a ten-times in- 
crease in power meant in terms of market 
coverage. The result of his explorations, 
plus an analysis of fan mail showing listen- 
ers, made by the Crosley organization, has 
just been published in a handsome spiral- 
bound brochure, entitled “Js @ Small 
World.” For the executive interested in 
the method of arriving at these two meas- 
ures of quantitative and qualitative station 
effectiveness, the high spots of both jobs 
are given in easy-reading, round-by-round 
description. The gist of the matter is 
shown by maps—(1) WOR’s new primary 
service area, extending from below Wil- 
mington to Hartford, and (2) county maps 
showing the day and the night mail re- 
sponse. For marketing executives, data on 
the buying power existing in this area are 
given in tabular form, including retail sales 
in the six major classifications (food, au- 
tomobile, etc.). The retail market shown 
amounts to $4,878,299,000. 

Copies of the brochure are available on 
request to Eugene Thomas, Station WOR, 
1440 Broadway, New York City. 


CBS Makes Good Showing on 
Campbell’s Soup Sales Force 


In “Microphones, Movie Stars . . . and 
Soup,” a remarkable story of sales in- 
creases made by Campbell’s Soup Com- 
pany has just been told by H. F. Jones, 
advertising manager of the company, and 
by CBS. Using the formula—of dominating 
display—followed for many years in its na- 
tional magazine advertising, Campbell's 
built the Hollywood Hotel program for one 
of the largest hook-ups known to radio. 


Salesmen, dealers, jobbers, and the radio 
public responded—and tomato soup sales 
went up 30%, vegetable soup increased 
35%, chicken soup soared 100%, all with- 
in a year from the start of the campaign. 
As told by Mr. Jones, it is a dynamic sales 
story, sparkling with the glamour of Holly- 
wood and wielding a powerful punch for 
CBS. Copies available through George 
Bijur, Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


‘Trade Boom 
Inevitable”? 
explains Major Angas 


In a series of three bulletins 
Major Angas describes the phe- 
nomenon of the business cycle, 
concluding with a sharply drawn 
analysis that explains why he re- 
gards a Trade Boom as Inevitable. 
These three penetrating articles 
project the pattern of the next 
economic cycle and delve briefly 
but clearly into the monetary 
forces which cause and cure de- 
pressions. 


As previously announced, Major L. L. B. 
Angas, noted British economic forecaster, 
has joined the Brookmire Staff as Eco- 
nomic Adviser. Write for these three 
special Bulletins, in addition to which a 
copy of the current “Brookmire Execu- 
tive” will be included, wherein definite 
business policies are recommended. 


Ask for Bulletins 30-L 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000, 
This thoroughly organized advertising service ot 
25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 


the caliber indicated, 


individual must finance the mod 
own campaign. 


tion protected, 


POSITION WANTED 


h a through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
erate cost of his 
Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only mame and address for details. 
> } BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


AVAILABLE—AN 


EXECUTIVE RECOGNIZED 
nationally as a merchandiser, organizer, and man- 


ager of men, with background of practical expe- 
rience in administrative and sales capacities. An 
outstanding performance during the height of de- 
pression, proves ability to formulate plans that 
assure results. College and specialized education. 
Box 441, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


INCREASE YOUR SALES 


SALES EXECUTIVES: HOW ABOUT YOUR 
sales? Are your salesmen, your dealers and their 
salesmen delivering an increased volume of busi- 
ness? They should; for business IS definitely better. 
No matter what your line of business, what section 
of the country, or what your sales problems are— 
our sales building program, proved effective for 
large and small companies over a nine-year period ; 
will increase your sales; stop sales losses; raise the 
“‘standard of comparison’’ within your sales organ- 
ization, and bring sales up to your production sched- 
ule. Box 444, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


NATIONAL VOICE FOR SELLING: Elsewhere 
A in this issue is reported the launching of the new 

National Federation of Sales Executives. While 
the movement is still too young to permit of its ap- 
praisal in all respects, nevertheless the makeup of its 
first list of charter members gives very definite assurance 
that it will be no half-baked endeavor. This key group is 
composed in its entirety of men whose integrity is beyond 
question, whose sales experience is thoroughly practical, 
and whose composite experience in association and club 
activities is extremely broad and diverse. Moreover, they 
are the kind of leaders in the field of marketing who are 
certain to win to the cause other leaders of the same 
calibre. The type of person already interested in 
the Federation also strongly guarantees that its objectives 
and purposes will be lofty, constructive, and worthwhile, 
not just passively innocuous, As long as such men are 
identified with the Federation, there is little likelihood 
that it will be satified with the making of any /ittle plans. 
From the talks which were made at the meeting at which 
the Federation was launched, it appears that the policy 
will be one of concentrating on a few carefully selected 
themes of great importance not only to the selling side of 
business, but also to business at large and to the American 
people. The organization is expected to take the form 
more of a public welfare institution than of a club or 
trade association in the ordinary sense. Among 
the platform planks under consideration are: (1) Forth- 
right championing of the profit system by selling to govern- 
mental factors and the people of the country the indisputa- 
ble fact that the profit system has demonstrated its ability to 
do more than any other social-economic system for the masses 
as well as the classes, for the average standard of living and 
the average of human happiness; (2) fighting openly against 
commercial bribery; (3) fighting openly against criminal 
practices which affect business; (4) working to improve 
the educational system both in institutions of learning and 
within business organizations so as to minimize the con- 
doning of sharp practices and ungentlemanly conduct and 
to maximize not only selling honestly but also the selling 
of honesty; (5) providing all types of business, financial 
and governmental bodies with a central source to which 
they may come for honest discussion about those matters 
which affect selling and therefore many other sides of 
business and of human welfare; (6) working to develop 
public opinion towards a better understanding of the vital 
importance of selling and to develop wider respect for sales 
executives as members of a dignified, honorable, and 
worthy profession. If a program of some such 
character is set up, one which is both lofty in its purposes 
and practical in its objectives, a great opportunity lies 
ahead of the National Federation. Its program, however, 
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should be kept simplified and definite and should cop. 
cern itself little, if at all, with those functions already 
performed on a satisfactory basis by local and_ national 
sales and marketing groups. Future success is more likely 
to depend on the men who are interested in the Federa. 
tion than on anything else. It is because of the individual 
competency of the first group of charter members that 
SALES MANAGEMENT feels the outlook for the new Federa. 
tion is very promising. We think it should get the whole. 
hearted cooperation of this magazine. Meanwhile, we 
commend it to our readers as a movement deserving of 
their interest. 


=> > 


HE “BOOM” OF 1936: Stimulating, indeed, 
oT were the bright business prophecies advanced by 

good men at the National Sales Executives Con- 
ference in New York. The marshaling of statistical 
proof was impressive. There can be but little doubt that 
the upward march of business is gaining momentum. But 
it is equally plain that the benefits will come only to those 
who enterprisingly work for them; those who are properly 
equipped and trained for the sales battle. Dr. Paul Nys- 
trom is sound when he says everybody it not going to win 
prosperity. . . . “Fire everybody in your whole organiza- 
tion—including yourself. Then re-hire them all the next 
day for a fresh start with all outworn ideas scrapped. It's 
a new day, a day of new opportunities. None of the psy- 
chology of depression ought to be carried into 1936. In 
1936 do as 1936 does—and that’s going to be a plenty.” 
This is the bombshell advice that Clarence Francis, vice- 
president of General Foods, gave the Conference. 
If there is any sales executive in this country who has 
eased up selling pressure because he doubted whether peo- 
ple had money with which to buy he should cock an ear 
toward T. K. Quinn, General Electric vice-president and 
power generator behind the G-E “New American Home” 
program. Listen to this, from his address: “Some people 
say ‘Yes, but folks haven’t got the money for modern 
new homes with electric kitchens and air conditioning.’ 
Well, years ago we didn’t have money to buy automobiles, 
either, but we bought them. Sales don’t begin with money. 
They begin with a want. That’s the state of mind that 
distinguishes an American from a Fiji Islander. Society 
gets what it wants and works for.” So the sales execu- 
tive’s big job is to cultivate people’s wants; stimulate them. 
The process of fulfilling desires 
creates work and jobs which, in 
turn, supply new purchasing 
power. Thus selling uplifts the 


nation. 


foul 
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Uncle Sam has begun to spend $146,000,000 on Florida’s 
Cross-State Canal ... and Jacksonville’s trading territory has 
begun to buy with open-handed enthusiasm. The point for 
sales managers and space buyers to remember is that the 
Cross-State Canal lies entirely within Jacksonville’s trading 
area which is dominated by the Florida Times-Union. Adver- 
tising schedules in the Times-Union blanket this whole mar- 
ket, including 85 per cent of all literate homes in Jacksonville 
proper. 


Che Florida Times-Union 
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Note how closely the sales of Grade A Stores parallel TIME’s circu- 


lation, state by state, coast to coast. 


This is no mere coincidence. TIME readers, in dozens of surveys, 


have been shown to be the Best Customers of these Grade A Stores. 
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